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PREFACE 

In  the  early  part  of  1904,  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's first  campaign  on  behalf  of  his  scheme  of  Tariff 
reaction,  involving  a  reversal  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
and  a  return  to  the  long-discarded  methods  of  Protection, 
the  Cobden  Club  appointed  a  Committee  of  some  of  its 
leading  members  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  reply 
to  the  whole  case  which  had  then  been  presented. 

The  Committee  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
now  Lord  Eversley.  The  other  members  consisted  of  Lord 
Welby,  Chairman  of  the  Club,  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
K.C.B.,  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  now  Lord  Justice 
Moulton,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Williams. 

The  reply  was  mainly  devised  and  written  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  but  was  carefully  considered  and 
revised,  and  in  some  parts  extended,  by  other  members. 
It  was  issued  under  the  title  of  "  Fact  v.  Fiction,"  and  had 
a  wide  circulation. 

In  view  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  Tariff  agitation, 
of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  pro- 
pagate their  reactionary  doctrines,  and  of  their  issue  of  a 
long  series  of  reports  on  various  branches  of  industry, 
and  in  view  also  of  proposals  now  put  forward  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  for  increased  revenue  by  duties  on  all 
imported  food  and  manufactures,  which  would  be  a  specious 
form    of  introducing    Protection    in   a  manner  capable  of 
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indefinite  extension  in  the  future,  the  Cobden  Club  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  them 
to  issue  a  further  reply,  bringing  the  case  against  these 
schemes  up  to  date. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  reconstitute  the  Committee 
of  1904.  It  was  therefore  thought  best  to  invite  Lord 
Eversley  to  draw  up  the  reply  for  the  Club. 

His  work  has  been  considered  and  revised  by  the  Chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Club, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  them  as  their  reply  to  the  recent 
developments  of  the  case  presented  in  favour  of  Protection. 

The  chapter  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Tariff-mongers 
has,  with  the  permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.,  been 
taken  in  part  from  an  article  by  Lord  Eversley  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1908. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE   TARIFF   CAMPAIGN    OF    I903-5 

Nearly  six  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
while  still  a  member  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet,  propounded 
a  new  fiscal  policy  at  a  great  meeting  of  his  constituents 
in  Birmingham,*  aiming  at  a  preferential  system  of 
import  duties  between  Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies, 
and  inaugurated  the  movement  which  has  since  developed 
into  one  for  a  return  to  the  discarded  system  of  Protection, 
under  the  specious  but  misleading  term  of  Tariff  Reform. 

He  initiated  this  policy,  not  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  still  a  member,  but  in  his  individual 
capacity.  In  a  later  speech  at  Tynemouth,  he  gave  an 
explanation.  It  appeared  that  the  late  Mr.  Ritchie,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1903,  in  the  Budget  of 
that  year,  proposed  to  repeal  the  duty  of  is.  per  quarter 
on  com,  which  had  been  imposed  in  the  previous  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  by  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  (now  Lord  St.  Aldwyn).  When  the  proposal  for 
its  repeal  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  opposed  it.  He  urged  that  the  duty  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  Colonial  corn  should  be  exempt 
from  it,  thus  raising  the  whole  question  of  Colonial  Prefer- 
ence. 

Mr.   Ritchie,   who  was  a  Free  Trader,   was  willing  to 

*  May  15,  1903. 
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continue  the  tax,  but  refused  to  make  exemption  in  favour 
of  the  Colonies.  He  threatened  to  resign  if  this  were 
insisted  upon  by  the  Cabinet.  According  to  statements 
made  later  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Government  could  not 
afford  to  lose  its  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  therefore  allowed 
to  have  his  way  in  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  But  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at,  that  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
should  be  free  to  express  publicly  their  individual  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Preference.  In  pursuance  of 
this  arrangement,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  answer  to  a  deputation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Tax,  discussed  the  question  of 
Colonial  Preference,  and  pointed  out  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  possibility  of  advance 
being  made  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  took 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Birmingham  to  unfurl  the 
banner  of  his  new  pohcy.  In  a  later  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  further  developed  his  scheme,  and  admitted 
that  it  would  necessarily  involve  the  imposition  of  import 
duties  on  Food. 

This  raising  of  the  question  of  Colonial  Preference  by 
so  important  a  Member  of  the  Government  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, brought  it  speedily  to  an  issue  in  the  Cabinet. 
That  body  was  divided  on  the  subject.  A  majority,  in- 
cluding the  Prime  Minister,  were  more  or  less  favourable 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  new  poUcy,  but  four  of  its 
members,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  They  perceived  that  the  scheme  of  Colonial 
Preference,  based  on  the  taxation  of  corn,  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a  reversion  to  Protection. 

Mr.  Balfour,  we  have  since  been  told,  laid  two  long 
memoranda  or  pamphlets  before  the  Cabinet,  which  met 
on  September  nth,  1903,  the  one  containing  substantial  pro- 
posals in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views,  including 
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Preferential  Tariffs,  and  the  taxation  of  food,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  put  forth  officially  in  the  name  of  the 
Government ;  the  other  of  a  much  more  vague  and  in- 
decisive character,  making  no  definite  proposals,  but  pointing 
out  that  the  increase  of  foreign  tariffs  and  the  growth  of 
kartells  and  trusts  made  it  necessary  that  the  British 
Government  should  be  armed  with  the  power  of  retaliation. 
The  original  Free  Traders,  he  argued,  had  failed  to  foresee 
that  the  world  would  reject  Free  Trade,  and  that  as  a 
result  "  Insular  Free  Trade  "  had  come  about,  with  its 
inevitable  limitations  and  disadvantages.  It  was  essential 
that  hberty  to  negotiate  should  be  recovered.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's proposals  were  barely  touched  on,  but  nothing 
was  said  in  opposition  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  memoranda  has  never  seen  the  light. 
In  view  of  the  differences  in  the  Cabinet  it  was  suppressed. 
The  second  one  was  published  by  Mr.  Balfour  under  the 
title  of  "  Some  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade." 
Though  sympathising  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy, 
Mr.  Balfour  would  not  at  once  commit  his  Government 
to  a  scheme  which  necessarily  involved  the  taxation  of 
food.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  willing 
to  remain  a  member  of  a  Government  which,  on  a  matter 
so  all  important  in  his  view,  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
his  policy  in  full.  He  therefore  tendered  his  resignation 
to  Mr.  Balfour.  On  their  part  the  four  Free  Trade 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  already  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
under  the  belief  that  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  were  favour- 
able to  his  policy,  also  sent  in  their  resignations. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  being  informed  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  already  resigned,  agreed,  on  the  pressure 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  other  three  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  had  acted  with  him  should  also,  in  fairness,  be  given 
the  same  opportunity  of  remaining  in  the  Government.    His 
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ad\dce  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Balfour.  It  was  later  asserted 
by  these  three  retiring  Ministers  that  if  they  had  known 
of  the  intended  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the 
Government  they  would  not  themselves  have  resigned. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
these  three  statesmen  were  ousted  from  the  Government 
by  Mr.  Balfour  by  a  very  unfriendly  manoeuvre.  A  few- 
days  later  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at  Sheffield,  to  a  union 
of  Conservative  Associations,  declared  himself  in  terms  so 
favourable  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  poHcy,  and  so  hostile  to 
the  whole  principle  of  Free  Trade,  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire perceived  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  separating  himself 
from  his  three  Free  Trade  colleagues,  and  finally  withdrew 
from  the  Cabinet.  The  Government  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  services  of  five  of  its  ablest  members,  four  of  them 
Free  Traders,  the  fifth  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  a  parvus  lulus,  in  comparison  with  his  father, 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  place  of 
Mr.   Ritchie. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  that  the  proposals  before  the  Cabinet  had 
involved  only  taxes  on  food  with  a  view  to  conceding  exemp- 
tion or  preference  to  the  Colonies.  Nothing  had  been  said 
as  to  import  duties  on  foreign  manufactured  goods.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  these  wider  imposts  had 
not  been  discussed  and  conceded  in  principle  between  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the  former,  in  his  utter- 
ances on  fiscal  pohcy  about  this  time,  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  a  change  in  our  international  trade  pohcy,  with  a  view 
to  retahation,  where  our  exports  were  unfairly  treated  by 
other  countries,  and  the  only  means  of  effecting  this  would 
necessarily  be  by  a  tariff  on  manufactured  goods.  Mr. 
Balfour's  declarations,  however,  were  so  obscure  that  no 
very  definite  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  them.  But 
the  best  explanation  of  his  then  attitude  seemed  to  be, 
that  sympathising  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  Colonial 
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Preference,  and  having  his  own  views  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  Government  being  provided  with  the  means  of  nego- 
tiating with  other  Powers,  and  of  retahating  where  hostile 
tariffs  were  imposed,  but  thinking  that  the  country  was  not 
as  yet  prepared  for  taxes  on  food,  he  was  wilhng  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  agitate  the  question  in  the  constituencies, 
while  the  Government  should  adopt  a  friendly  attitude 
to  him,  without  actually  committing  itself.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  if  the  result  of 
the  agitation  were  to  show  that  the  country  was  in  favour 
of  the  policy.  In  any  case  he  would  no  longer  find  any 
opposition  to  such  a  course  among  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  this  view  it  was  probably  part  of  the  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  Cabinet  should 
be  purged  of  Free  Traders,  and  that  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain should  be  placed  at  the  Treasury  as  a  watch  dog  in 
order  to  secure  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  future 
in  prejudice  of  the  Birmingham  scheme. 

Whatever  reticence  there  had  been  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  proceedings  was  cast  aside  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
opened  his  autumn  campaign  in  a  series  of  impassioned 
speeches  at  the  principal  centres  of  trade.  The  first  of  these 
was  at  Glasgow,  on  October  6th,  1903.  The  scheme  of  fiscal 
change  was  then  fully  developed.  Import  duties,  averaging 
10  per  cent.,  were  proposed  on  all  foreign  manufactures 
imported  into  this  country  ;  while  duties  on  food  were 
limited  to  5  per  cent,  on  meat  and  dairy  produce,  and  to 
2s.  per  quarter  on  corn.  Raw  materials  used  in  home 
manufacture  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  tariff.  Bacon, 
as  the  food  of  labouring  people,  and  maize,  so  largely  used 
for  the  food  of  cattle,  were  also  to  be  exempt.  The  duty 
on  foreign  flour  was  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  equal  the  duty 
on  com  with  an  addition,  which  would  favour  the  milling 
interests  in  this  country.  Colonial  produce  was  to  be 
exempt  under  a  scheme  of  Colonial  Preference. 

The   scheme,   it   was   said,   would   afford   the   means  of 
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obtaining  funds  sufficient  to  reduce  the  burden  which 
would  fall  on  the  labouring  classes  by  the  increased  cost 
of  food.  It  would  also  give  opportunities  for  negotiating 
with  other  Powers  for  a  reduction  of  their  import  duties 
on  our  manufactures.  These  objects  were  represented 
in  the  Glasgow  speech,  and  others  of  the  earlier  speeches, 
as  secondary  to  the  main  object  of  drawing  the  Colonies 
into  closer  relations  to  the  Mother  Country  by  a  tariff  of 
mutual  preference. 

Those  who  read  the  series  of  speeches  could  not  fail 
to  observe  the  change  which  occurred  in  the  presentment 
of  the  case.  The  Imperialist  ideas  were  gradually  shunted 
into  the  background.  With  the  instinct  of  an  accompHshed 
and  experienced  platform  speaker,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  no 
doubt,  perceived,  as  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his  audiences, 
that  the  scheme  of  Colonial  Preference  evoked  little  interest, 
that  the  proposed  taxation  of  food  with  the  consequent 
increase  of  price,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  to  the  contrary^ 
alarmed  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  what  really  inter- 
ested his  audiences  were  the  promises  of  protecting  them 
against  foreign  competition.  The  later  speeches,  therefore, 
were  mainly  directed  to  this  more  popular  topic.  With 
the  object  of  commending  the  wider  scheme  of  protective 
duties  it  was  necessary  to  invent  a  new  version  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in  1846, 
and  of  the  results  of  the  change. 

It  was  asserted  to  be  a  popular  delusion  that  during 
the  time  of  Protection  the  people  of  this  country  were 
suffering  from  the  high  price  of  corn  and  other  food,  or 
that  there  was  any  misery  and  starvation,  or  that  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  stagnant  and  unproductive. 
The  movement,  it  was  represented,  had  been  promoted 
in  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes.  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright,  it  was  said,  hoped  and  expected  that  wages 
would  be  lowered  as  the  result  of  free  imports  of  food,  and 
that  they  would  be  better  able  to  meet  the  competition  of 
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foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  their  profits  as  manu- 
facturers would  be  increased.  The  working  classes  had  not 
been  consulted  as  to  the  change,  and  were  not  interested 
in  it.  It  was  further  alleged  that  Free  Trade  had  been 
accepted  by  the  country  in  consequence  only  of  the  assur- 
ances and  promises  of  Mr.  Cobden  that  all  other  Powers 
would  speedily  follow  our  example,  would  abandon  their 
protective  systems,  and  would  abolish  or  reduce  their 
duties  on  our  manufactures.  As  a  corollary  to  these 
statements  on  the  condition  of  England  before  Free  Trade, 
it  was  maintained  with  equal  confidence  that  there  had 
been  a  complete  misunderstanding  as  to  the  result  of  that 
great  pohcy.  Just  as  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  dear 
bread  was  the  cause  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  so 
it  was  also  erroneous  to  say  that  it  produced  any  imme- 
diate reduction  in  the  price  of  bread.  While  conceding 
that  the  country  after  the  adoption  of  Free  Imports 
had  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  prosperity  lasting  for 
twenty-five  years,  during  which  our  export  trade  greatly 
increased,  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserted  that  this  was  not  the 
result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  had  very  httle 
to  do  with  the  pohcy  of  Free  Imports.  He  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  commercial  position  of  England 
with  reference  to  other  countries,  a  change  which,  if  it 
were  not  arrested,  would  lead  to  a  great  disaster ;  our 
exports  to  foreign  protective  countries,  he  maintained, 
had  decreased  in  amount  during  this  period,  and  had 
deteriorated  in  quahty,  and  foreign  exports  to  this  country 
had  greatly  increased. 

Supporting  these  general  allegations  by  specific  illus- 
trations, Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained  at  Greenock  that 
agriculture,  the  greatest  of  all  industries  in  the  country, 
had  been  practically  destroyed  ;  "  that  the  sugar  industry 
had  gone,  that  silk  had  gone,  that  iron  was  threatened, 
wool  was  threatened,  and  that  cotton  would  go."     "  How 
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long,"  he  said,  "  are  you  going  to  stand  it  ?  At  the  present 
time  these  industries,  and  the  working  men  who  depended 
on  them,  are  like  sheep  in  a  field.  One  by  one  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  out  to  slaughter,  and  there  is  no  com- 
bination, no  apparent  prevision  of  what  is  in  store  for  the 
rest  of  them."  As  part  of  the  same  dismal  tale  it  was  as- 
serted that  foreign  countries  which  had  adopted  Protection 
were  making  greater  progress  in  their  export  trade  than  this 
country  ;  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  shipping,  where  we 
were  thought  to  be  supreme,  there  had,  of  late  years,  been 
a  greater  increase  of  foreign  than  of  British  ships. 

As  Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  in  his  campaign  from 
town  to  town  he  illustrated  his  theme  by  referring  to 
particular  minor  local  industries,  in  which  his  audiences 
might  be  interested,  such  as  alkah,  tin  plates,  wire,  glass, 
cycles,  watches,  jewellery,  and  pearl  buttons.  They 
were  all  represented  to  be  in  a  decadent  state,  suffering 
more  and  more  every  year  from  foreign  competition. 
Import  duties,  by  raising  the  prices  of  these  articles,  and 
excluding  foreign  goods,  would,  he  hoped,  restore  such 
industries  to  activity  and  profit,  and  would  lead  to 
increased  employment. 

Another  most  important  part  of  his  task,  to  a  great 
extent  inconsistent  with  his  promise  of  increased  prices 
and  profits  to  particular  trades,  was  that  of  persuading 
his  audiences  that  import  duties  on  corn  and  other  food, 
which  he  admitted  would  be  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  pohcy,  would  not  increase  prices  to  consumers. 
'*  I  do  not  beheve,"  he  said,  "  that  these  small  taxes  will 
be  paid  to  any  large  extent  by  the  consumers  in  this 
country.  I  beheve  on  the  contrary  they  will  be  paid  by 
the  foreigners."  Elsewhere  he  described  import  duties 
"  as  the  toll  which  foreign  importers  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  us."  The  authority  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  misquoted  for  this  astounding  paradox. 

The  use  of  this  argument  gave  an  air  of  insincerity  to 
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the  whole  campaign,  for  it  seemed  incredible  he  could 
really  believe  such  a  proposition.  WTiile  on  the  one  hand, 
in  one  part  of  his  speeches,  his  efforts  were  used  to  prove  to 
manufacturers  and  producers  that  the  prices  of  their  pro- 
ducts would  be  raised  by  the  import  duties  which  he  pro- 
posed, in  other  parts  of  his  speeches  he  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  fears  of  consumers,  by  asserting  that  bread  and 
other  food  would  not  be  raised  in  price  by  the  proposed 
duties.  At  the  same  time  the  higher  prices  for  corn,  meal, 
and  dairy  produce,  which  were  to  result  from  the  tariff,  were 
held  out  as  a  bait  to  landlords  and  farmers.  These  pro- 
positions were  conflicting.  Their  inconsistency  was  brought 
to  light  by  the  details  of  his  scheme. 

If  it  were  true  that  import  duties  would  not  raise  prices, 
what  possible  object  would  there  be  in  giving  exemption 
to  Colonial  produce,  or  why  exempt  raw  materials  from  the 
proposed  duties,  or  why  suggest  that  bacon  should  not 
be  taxed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  food  of  the  labouring 
people,  or  maize  as  the  food  of  cattle  ?  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  this  vein  of  duplicity,  for  it  has  been  a  marked 
feature  in  the  whole  movement  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. It  has  been  manifest  in  every  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  in  every  one  of  the  many  thousand  speeches 
which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  by  the  paid  agents  of 
the  Commission.  They  consist  invariably  of  appeals  to 
indi\ddual  industries,  employers,  and  workmen,  to  support 
the  proposed  scheme  of  import  duties  on  the  express  ground 
that  prices  will  be  raised,  profits  increased,  and  employment 
multiplied  at  the  expense  of  foreign  trade.  At  the  same 
time  assurances  or  suggestions  are  given  to  the  mass  of 
consumers  that  they  will  not  suffer,  that  bread  and  food 
and  other  articles  of  necessity  will  not  be  raised  in  price. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  first  campaign  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  the  autumn  of  1903,  the  Cobden  Club  published  a 
general  reply  to  the  speeches.  It  was  prepared  and  revised 
by  a  committee  and  was  accepted  by  the  general  committee 
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as  their  answer  to  the  whole  case.  It  charged  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain with  having  in  every  one  of  his  speeches,  and  in  almost 
every  part  of  them,  misquoted  the  words  and  travestied  the 
opinions  of  the  greatest  past  authorities  on  economic  ques- 
tions, and  with  having  distorted  figures  and  statistics  to  suit 
his  arguments.  It  showed  that  the  historical  references  in 
them  were  unfounded  and  untrue,  that,  looked  at  as  such, 
they  were  a  travesty  of  history  ;  that  the  quotations  from 
Adam  Smith,  Cobden,  Mill,  and  Gladstone,  were  garbled, 
unfair  and  unreliable,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  cited 
without  regard  to  their  context,  and  conveyed  meanings 
quite  different  from  those  which  were  intended  ;  that  the 
figures  and  statistics  given  in  the  speeches  were  grouped 
together  in  so  deceptive  and  unscientific  a  manner  as  to 
be  worthless  supports  for  any  argument ;  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's illustrations  of  decadent  industries  were  with  rare 
exceptions  unfounded  or  grossly  exaggerated ;  that  his 
conclusions  were  unsound  and  untrustworthy  ;  and  that 
his  scheme,  or  rather  bundle  of  schemes,  was  unworkable 
as  a  whole,  inconsistent  and  antagonistic  one  part  with 
another,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  degenerate  into 
one  of  pure  Protection  all  round. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  in  the  annals  of 
political  and  economic  controversy,  more  comprehensive 
and  specific  charges  of  garbling  quotations,  of  perverting 
historical  facts,  and  of  cooking  statistics,  were  never  made 
against  a  pubhc  man  by  a  responsible  body  of  persons 
interested  in  the  question  dealt  with.  No  reply,  however, 
was  ever  attempted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  by  any  member 
of  the  so-called  Tariff  Reform  League,  on  his  behalf,  to 
any  one  of  these  charges  and  statements  ;  and  no  step 
was  ever  taken  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  leader  of 
the  Tariff  movement  for  accuracy  and  fairness.  The  fact 
was  that  the  statements  made  in  the  reply  of  the  Cobden 
Club  were  unimpeachable,  and  its  conclusions  could  not 
be  impugned. 
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Nothing  abashed,  but  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  of 
silence  to  the  Cobden  Club,  Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained 
his  campaign  on  the  same  lines,  till  the  General  Election 
of  1906,  repeating  in  the  main  the  same  fallacies,  but  dropping 
some  few  of  his  most  discredited  facts  and  arguments.  The 
Tariff  Reform  Association,  of  which  he  was  founder  and 
President,  supported  as  it  was  by  large  funds,  the  con- 
tributions of  persons  whose  names  have  never  been  dis- 
closed, actively  propagated  the  new  gospel  in  every  con- 
stituency in  the  country,  mainly  by  paid  agents  addressing 
themselves  to  individuals,  or  to  small  groups  of  workmen, 
or  to  special  industries,  often  at  public  houses.  Their 
activities  were  also  largely  directed  to  dri\ing  out  of  the 
fold  of  the  Unionist  Party  those  members  or  candidates 
who  publicly  proclaimed  themselves  as  Free  Traders,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  being  so.  Their  efforts  were  very 
successful  in  this  respect.  The  Unionist  Party  was  returned 
to  the  new  Parliament  in  a  very  small  minority,  but  nearly 
purged  of  those  who  were  Free  Traders.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection 
was  one  of  the  main  issues  before  the  constituencies  at  the 
General  Election,  and  that  the  overwhelming  verdict  of 
the  electors  against  the  Unionist  Government  of  Mr.  Balfour 
was  largely  due  to  this. 

In  spite  of  this  great  defeat  the  Tariff-mongers  have 
since  redoubled  their  efforts.  They  have  continued  their 
labours  and  their  costly  inquiries  into  special  trades,  to 
which  we  shall  later  advert.  Their  paid  agents  have 
been  engaged  in  spreading  their  doctrines  in  villages 
and  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  hopes  of  these 
fiscal  reactionaries,  and  their  determination  to  ask  another 
verdict  from  the  constituencies,  have  been  founded  on 
two  possibilities — the  one  that  bad  times,  a  slump  in  trade, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
may  afford  a  better  climate  for  the  growth  of  the  noxious 
weed  of  Protection  ;  the  other  that  the  question  may  be 
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mixed  up  with  others  of  a  totally  different  kind,  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  Social  Reforms  of  the  Liberal  Government, 
or  discontent  with  its  policy  in  other  directions,  or  the 
disaffection  of  sections  of  the  community,  such  as  the 
Licensed  Victuallers,  may  induce  many  electors  who  are 
not  at  heart  in  favour  of  Protection  to  join  hands  with 
Tariff-mongers  in  returning  members  pledged  to  defeat 
the  Government,  and  to  install  in  its  place  one  favourable 
to  their  nostrums. 


CHAPTER    II 

MR.    chamberlain's   PROPHECIES 

In  one  branch  only  of  the  subject  was  the  reply  of  the 
Cobden    Club    unavoidably    incomplete — that    relating    to 
the  prophetic  warnings  and  dismal  jeremiads  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain  as   to   the   prospective   decline   and   decadence   of 
British  export  trade,  if  the  system  of  Free  Trade  should 
be  maintained.     It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  disprove  a  prophet,  and  that  the  only  way  of  deal- 
ing with  him  is  to  ask  his  hearers  to  discredit  him  as  a 
charlatan.     The   six   years  which   have   elapsed   since   the 
proclamation  of  the  new  gospel  of  Protection,  founded  so 
largely  on  these  prophecies,  have  afforded  abundant  and 
convincing  proof  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  as  unfortunate 
and  misleading  in  his  readings  of  the  future  as  in  his  mani- 
pulation and  interpretation  of  past  facts  and  figures.     As 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter  of  all  the  speeches  delivered  in  1903  and  1904  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  repeated  at  the  present  time,  so 
completely  have  they  been  falsified  and  dissipated  by  events 
which  have  passed  under  our  eyes  in  the  interval.     If  we 
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were  to  strike  out  from  his  recorded  speeches  the  passages 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  untrue  and  absurd,  and  the 
predictions  of  which  the  contrary  has  happened,  it  would  be 
found  how  httle  remains  of  them,  and  how  completely  the 
whole  foundation  of  his  case  for  Protection  has  crumbled 
away. 

The  chief  argument  as  regards  the  past  was  that  in 
the  thirty  years  since  1872  British  export  trade  had  made 
very  little  progress  and  was  almost  stationary  ;  that  the 
comparison  of  the  Board  of  Trade  return  of  the  value  of 
exports  in  1872  with  that  of  1902  showed  an  increase  of 
only  7 J  per  cent,  while  the  population  had  increased  by 
30  per  cent.  These  figures,  it  was  said,  showed  that  there 
was  little  hope  for  the  future  ;  that  our  trade  was  strangled 
and  obstructed  by  high  and  almost  prohibitive  tariffs  of 
foreign  countries  ;  that  behind  these  tariff  walls  their 
manufactures  had  increased  and  prospered,  and  that  they 
are  now  able  to  meet  us  and  beat  us  in  neutral  markets, 
where  the  tariffs  are  not  high,  and  even  in  our  own  markets  ; 
and  that  the  only  course  open  to  us  was  to  clap  on  duties 
against  foreign  manufacturers  and  to  use  them  by  way  of 
retaliation  and  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for  the 
reduction  of  foreign  tariffs. 

The  reply  to  this  was  that  the  whole  argument  of 
decadent  trade  was  based  on  an  unfair  and  misleading 
comparison  ;  that  the  year  1872  was  one  of  booming  trade, 
when  prices  had  risen  to  an  abnormal  height  ;  that  since 
then  there  had  been  a  very  great  fall  of  prices  ;  and  that 
if  the  export  trade  of  the  years  succeeding  1872  were  valued 
in  the  same  prices  as  of  that  year,  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  trade  was  not  7 J  per  cent.,  but  no  less  than  65  per 
cent. — a  rate  of  increase  more  than  double  that  of  the 
population.  In  support  of  this  view  the  following  figures 
were  quoted,  supplied  in  1902  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  showing  the  progress  of 
our  export  trade  since  1873  in  the  prices  of  that  year  : — 
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Export  of  British  Goods  in  Millions  of  Pounds 

Value  of  Value  of 

Exports  in  Exports  in 

Prices  of  Prices  of 
the  Year.  1873. 

^^73  25s  ..  255 

1883  . .          . .          . .  240  . .  295 

1893  218  ..  329 

1902  . .          . .          . .  283  . .  416 

The  table  showed  clearly  the  effect  of  a  great  fall  of 
prices  in  concealing  the  real  progress  and  increase  of  export 
trade  when  measured  in  prices  of  each  succeeding  year. 
What  is  really  important  is  the  volume  of  trade,  and  not 
its  value  recorded  in  varying  gold  prices.  To  measure 
the  real  increase  it  is  necessary  to  value  the  trade  at  different 
periods  by  the  same  standard  of  prices.  Measured  in  this 
way,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  export  trade  in  the  twenty- 
nine  years  of  163  millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  J  millions  a 
year. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  above  figures  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's statement  as  to  the  stagnation  of  British  export 
trade  between  1872  and  1902  could  not  be  sustained.  It 
was  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  purposely  misleading  his 
audience,  for  in  the  year  1882,  when  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  had  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  a  motion  raised  by  the  Fair  Traders  of  that  time,  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  of  measuring  the  progress  of  trade  by 
the  prices  of  successive  years,  without  taking  account  of 
the  volume  of  trade  measured  in  the  same  standard  of 
prices.  But  in  1903  he  made  use  of  the  same  faulty  method, 
and  he  founded  on  it  his  dismal  forebodings  as  to  the 
future.  These  have  been  completely  dispelled  by  the  trade 
returns  of  the  succeeding  four  years.  Since  1903  there  has 
been  an  enormous  and  unprecedented  increase  in  our 
export  trade,  showing  a  great  vitahty  and  progress  in  our 
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manufactures  and  commerce,  which  should  overwhelm  the 
false  prophets  with  confusion  and  ridicule. 

We  are  not  able  to  continue  the  table  of  annual  exports 
already  given  in  the  prices  of  1873  ;  but  the  following 
table  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  last  year  shows  the 
proceeds  of  British  export  trade  since  1900  (i)  as  measured 
in  the  prices  of  successive  years  on  the  Trade  returns,  (2) 
as  measured  in  the  prices  of  the  year  1900. 

Exports  of  British  Manufactures  and  Produce  in  Millions 

OF  Pounds 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Values  as 

Declared  in 

Prices  of 

the   Year. 

291 
280 
283 
290 
300 
329 

375 
426 

377 


Estimated 
Values  in 
Prices  of 
1900. 

291 
294 
312 
320 

327 
359 

411 
377* 


Increase  in 

each  Year 

in  Prices  of 

1900. 


+   3 
+    8 


+   8 

+   7 
+   32 

+  27 
+  25 
—  34 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  practically  no  difference 
between  the  two  tables  as  regards  the  comparison  between 
the  values  of  export  trade  of  1900  and  1908.  Both  show  an 
increase  of  about  86  millions,  but  the  increases  are  very 
differently  distributed  over  the  eight  years. 

Comparing  this  table  with  the  previous  one,  we  are 
able  to  show  the  comparative  increases  of  export  trade  in 
different  periods.  The  four  years  which  followed  1903, 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain  commenced  his  fiscal  campaign, 
showed  the  most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  increase 
of  export  trade,  amounting  to  91  millions,  or  22|-  millions 
a  year,  compared  with  5J  millions,  the  average  of  the 
previous  thirty  years.     The  year  1908  showed  a  large  reduc- 

*  Estimated. 
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tion  of  49  millions  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  in 
prices  of  the  year,  but  32  millions  only  when  measured 
in  the  prices  of  1907.  If  we  include  this  year  of  bad 
trade  the  average  yearly  increase  of  exports  during  the 
last  five  years  has  been  lof  millions,  compared  with 
5J-  millions  in  the  previous  thirty  years,  a  most  satisfactory 
increase — one  quite  without  precedent  in  our  commercial 
history. 

The  great  reduction  of  exports  of  the  last  year,  1908, 
was  due,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  financial  crisis  in  the 
United  States  and  the  consequent  great  disturbance  of 
trade  with  Europe  ;  to  the  famine  in  India,  which  caused 
a  lessened  demand  for  British  imports  ;  and  to  some  extent 
also  to  labour  strikes  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire 
and  the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne. 
These  causes,  however,  are  of  a  temporary  character,  and, 
great  as  the  reduction  was,  the  value  of  the  export  trade 
of  1908  was  about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
Moreover,  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  in  prices,  the  decline  in 
volume  was  much  less  than  the  decline  in  values.  Never, 
then,  have  predictions  of  decadence  of  trade  been  more 
completely  upset  and  falsified  by  subsequent  events. 

Another  main  point  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  1903  campaign  was  that  foreign  countries,  with 
high  protective  tariffs,  were  not  only  excluding  British 
manufactures,  more  and  more,  as  years  went  by,  but  were 
successfully  competing  with  them  in  neutral  markets  where 
tariffs  were  low.  This  it  was  said  constituted  a  great  and 
growing  danger  for  the  future,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  remedy,  and  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  hope 
for  the  expansion  of  British  trade  was  in  the  direction  of 
our  Colonies. 

This  was  also  the  view  propounded  by  Mr.  Balfour 
in  his  "  Economic  Notes  "  of  1904.  He  contended  that 
as  the  area  of  production  extended  in  foreign  states  our 
accessible  markets   contracted   in   area   and   number^   and 
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although  our  exports  might  not  as  yet  have  shown  signs 
of  diminishing,  they  must  inevitably  do  so  in  the  near 
future.  He  also  maintained  that  this  country  was  being 
engineered  by  foreign  tariffs  out  of  our  good  old  staple 
export  trades  into  other  necessarily  inferior  trades,  and 
that  our  exports  in  the  future  "  would  become  more  difficult 
and  later  impossible,  and  our  imports  therefore  more  costly 
and  ultimately  unattainable." 

These  alarms  as  to  the  future  contraction  of  British 
trade  of  the  two  political  leaders  were,  it  must  be  assumed, 
mere  deductions  from  their  own  preconceived  opinions. 
They  were  not  supported  by  any  careful  examination  of 
facts  up  to  1903.  They  have  since  been  completely  dis- 
proved by  the  experience  of  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  these  speeches  and  pamphlets. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  our  export  trade  during 
the  four  years  1904-7  has  been  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  it  was  to  countries  with  high  protective  tariffs,  and  that 
the  increases  to  them  were  as  great  as  to  foreign  countries 
with  comparatively  low  tariffs,  and  much  greater  than  to 
British  Possessions  without  tariffs.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  following  table  : — 

Exports  of  British  Merchandise  in  Millions  of  Pounds 

Percentage 
Increase  in 
1904.  1905.  1906.         1907.     Three  Years. 

Six  countries  with  high 

tariffs  —  Germany, 

France,  Russia, 

Italy,    Austria,  and 

Spain       

The  United  States   . . 

Other   Foreign   Coun- 
tries         

Canada,        Austraha, 
New  Zealand 

India  

Other  British  Posses- 
sions             31-1         36-3         34-8         35-4 

C 


63- 

687 

808 

99-5 

58- 

202 

239 

277 

309 

53- 

02-5 

1237 

1457 

158-3 

50- 

34-2 

35-2 

41-3 

49-9 

45- 

406 

429 

45-1 

52-1 

28- 

13-8 
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It  is  well  to  compare  this  with  a  table  showing  the  imports 
consigned  to  this  country  after  deducting  re-exports  : — 

Imports  in  Millions  of  Pounds  Percentage 

Increase  in 

1904.  1905.  1906.  1907.      Three  Years. 
Six     countries     with 

high  tariffs    ..      ..      i43"2  i50'3  iS^'O  182-$             6-8 
United  States    ..      ..      io8-  105-  121-  123-6           14-5 
Other  Foreign  Coun- 
tries               141-8  1399  1509  i66-              i8' 

Canada,        Australia, 

New  Zealand        ..        48-3  S'^'7  S^'^  60-2            25- 

India 287  28-1  28-4  35-              23- 

Other  British  Posses- 
sions               40"5  40*  41'  51*              25- 

These  figures  bring  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  our 
exports  to  countries  with  high  tariffs  have  grown  in  a  far 
higher  proportion  than  our  imports  from  them  have  done. 
In  the  case  of  Germany  our  exports  have  grown  in  the 
four  years  by  69  per  cent,  and  our  imports  from  her  have 
grown  by  20  per  cent.  only. 

The  figures  in  these  two  tables  cannot  be  given  as  yet 
for  the  year  1908.  They  will,  no  doubt,  show  reductions 
as  compared  with  1907  ;  but  we  are  using  the  tables  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  pur  trade  the  last  few  years 
has  increased  far  more  in  the  case  of  countries  with  high 
tariffs  than  with  others.  This  great  increase  to  protected 
countries  has  been  mainly  in  manufactured  goods.  The 
trade  returns  do  not  as  yet  enable  us  to  give  the  figures 
separately  for  each  country,  but  the  aggregate  figures 
for  all  countries  afford  us  proof  of  this.  They 
show  that  the  growth  of  our  exports  in  manufactured 
goods  in  the  four  years  1904-1907  was  100  milHons, 
or  41  per  cent.  ;  in  raw  material  (coal,  etc.)  iS'S  milhons,  or 
50  per  cent.  ;  and  in  food,  drink,  etc.,  6  millions,  or  35 
per  cent.  ;  while  as  regards  imports  the  increase  of  manu- 
factured goods  was  only  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent.,  raw 
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materials  45*5  per  cent.,  and  food  i5'3  per  cent.  It  appears, 
then,  that  our  exports  of  manufactures  increased  by  41 
per  cent,  and  our  imports  of  them  by  only  13  per  cent. 

The  figures  are  absolutely  conclusive  against  the 
random  guesses — we  can  hardly  designate  them  even  as 
prophecies — of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour.  When 
we  deal  later  with  the  inquiries  and  reports  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  into  the  most  important  separate  industries 
of  this  country,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  not 
the  smallest  justification  for  the  assertion  that  our  exports 
are  being  engineered  by  foreign  tariffs  into  inferior  trades. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  purpose  is  served  by 
referring  to  the  arguments  and  prophecies  made  five  and 
six  years  ago  by  the  author  and  leader  of  this  great  re- 
actionary policy,  more  especially  as,  to  the  regret  of  all 
of  us,  he  is  physically  disabled  from  taking,  at  present, 
an  active  part  in  Parliament  or  on  the  platform  on  behalf 
of  the  movement  which  he  originated  and  has  so  much 
at  heart.  The  answer  is  that  to  this  day  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1903-5  are  the  main,  if  not  the  only 
accepted  authority  on  the  subject,  from  his  point  of  view. 
Nothing  has  since  been  spoken  or  written  which  at  all 
vies  with  them  in  vigour,  lucidity,  and  power  of  impressing 
themselves  on  the  public,  or  which  appeals  more  fully  to 
the  instinctive  desire  for  Protection  which  so  many  people 
harbour  in  their  minds  for  their  own  particular  trades. 

To  some  extent,  indeed,  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  as  well 
as  that  of  Protection,  has  suffered  from  the  recent  physical 
incapacity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  for  he,  better  than  anyone, 
could  state  the  case  of  the  latter  in  fulness.  Since  his 
withdrawal  from  active  part  in  the  campaign  no  one  has 
taken  his  place  as  chief  exponent  of  the  movement,  and 
its  opponents  are  no  longer  supplied  with  an  authorized 
version  of  the  new  gospel,  showing  the  latest  readings, 
which  they  can  criticise  with  confidence  that  they  have 
the    full    text    before    them.     Though    disabled — we    may 
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hope  temporarily  only — from  actual  work,  wc  have  had  it 
recently  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hewins,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  who  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  personal  contact  with  his  chief,  that  "  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's brain  was  never  more  active,  and  that  his  spirit 
is  as  unquelled  as  ever."  He  issues  from  time  to  time 
encouraging  messages  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to 
candidates  at  by-elections  who  advocate  the  cause.  He 
has  also  recently  announced  his  intention  of  asking 
for  re-election  by  his  constituents  in  Birmingham  at  the 
next  General  Election.  It  w^ould  be  a  mistake,  therefore, 
to  consider  him  as  an  extinct  volcano,  or  to  refrain  from 
treating  him  as  still  the  leader  of  the  movement.  As  the 
whole  movement  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff  is  based 
on  a  double  set  of  specious  prophecies — the  one,  that  if 
nothing  is  done  our  foreign  trade  will  be  strangled  by  the 
protective  tariffs  of  other  countries ;  the  other,  that  it  will 
be  saved  by  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  retahatory 
and  preferential  tariffs — it  is  essentially  necessary  to  show 
that  the  one  set  of  prophecies  have  already  been  com- 
pletely disproved.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  no  credence 
should  be  given  to  the  second  batch. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  possibly  Mr.  Balfour 
— if,  indeed,  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  believer 
in  the  cause — it  is  remarkable  how  few  men  of  marked 
abihty  have  been  attracted  to  the  movement,  and  how  few 
of  the  vast  number  of  speeches  made  on  its  behalf  are  of 
real  weight.  The  utmost  secrecy  also  is  maintained  as 
to  the  sources  from  which  have  proceeded  the  vast  sums 
of  money  expended  on  the  agitation.  No  Hsts  of  sub- 
scribers have  ever  been  published  by  the  Tariff  Association. 
Anonymity  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is  that  the  principal  organisers  of  the 
movement  and  those  who  provide  the  sinews  of  war  are 
afraid  lest  their  interested  motives  should  become  apparent, 
if  their  names  and  contributions  were  made  known. 
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The  latest  development  of  this  anonymous  conspiracy 
has  been  the  formation  of  a  band  of  men  calling  themselves 
"  The  Confederacy,"  whose  pockets  are  said  to  be  "  as  deep 
as  their  convictions,"  and  quite  as  full,  and  who  are  pledged 
to  oppose  at  the  next  General  Election,  or  at  by-elections, 
any  candidates  of  the  Unionist  Party  who  do  not  speci- 
fically pledge  themselves  to  the  hilt  on  behalf  of  Tariff 
Reform.  It  is  stated  that  candidates  are  already  selected 
to  contest  at  the  General  Election  any  seats  held  by 
Unionists  who  are  not  orthodox  on  the  subject,  and  that 
funds  have  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  The  Com- 
mittee of  this  Confederacy  are  pledged  to  secrecy. 
Unionist  Free  Traders,  such  as  Lord  Robert  and  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  Mr.  G.  S.  Bowles,  and  others, 
are  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  party  unless  they  accept  in 
full  the  gospel  of  Protection,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  notoriously  and 
obviously  deficient  in  men  of  ability,  and  when  there  would 
be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  competent  men  to  fill 
the  posts  in  a  new  Government  in  the  event  of  the  defeat 
of  the  present  one  ! 


CHAPTER    HI 

MR.    BALFOUR   AND    PROTECTION 

In  view  of  the  threatened  danger  to  our  system  of  Free 
Trade  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  relations  of  Mr.  Balfour 
to  the  Tariff  reactionaries.  Is  he  pledged  to  the  hilt  to 
them  ?  Will  he  succeed  in  putting  the  drag  on  them  ? 
Or  will  they  induce  or  compel  him  to  carry  out  their  full 
projects  of  Protection  ? 
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The  dearth  of  men  of  ability  and  capacity  in  the  House 
of  Commons  representing  the  new  Protectionist  movement, 
and  the  secession  or  ostracism  of  all  the  Free  Trade  members 
of  the  Unionist  Party,  have  secured  to  Mr.  Balfour  an 
ascendancy  greater  even  than  he  had  as  Prime  Minister 
in  the  last  Parliament.  His  critical  and  dialectical  powers, 
and  his  versatility  and  courage  in  debate,  have  been  more 
conspicuous  and  more  useful  to  the  party  in  opposition  than 
when  in  office,  and  have  restored  to  him  the  prestige  which 
he  had  lost  to  a  great  extent  when  his  party  was  in  power. 
His  leadership  has  become  indispensable.  There  is  no 
rival  to  him  within  measurable  distance. 

In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Balfour  might  not  have  been  able 
to  retain  his  position  if  he  had  not  come  to  terms  with  the 
militant  Tariff  party  as  to  the  future,  in  the  event  of  his 
return  to  oifice.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  these  terms 
are  still  on  many  points  vague,  and  offer  loopholes  for 
escape  to  a  skilful  opportunist.  In  this  view  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  Mr.  Balfour's  probable  future  policy,  by  the  light 
of  his  own  past  professions,  in  the  multitude  of  speeches 
which  he  has  delivered  on  the  fiscal  question  in  the  past  five 
years,  most  of  which  he  has  republished  in  a  volume  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  a  vindication  of  his  consistency. 

In  the  course  of  these  speeches  Mr.  Balfour  has  on 
numerous  occasions  disclaimed  being  a  Protectionist  in 
terms  not  less  strong  than  those  used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  his  first  speech  on  opening  the  campaign  at  Birmingham, 
in  1903,  when  he  said  of  himself  that  "  he  was  perfectly 
certain  he  was  not  a  Protectionist,"  a  profession  which  his 
later  speeches  completely  disposed  of.  Mr.  Balfour's  pro- 
fessions may  be  more  sincere,  but  his  definition  of  protection 
cannot  be  accepted  by  Free  Traders  as  orthodox.  It  is 
such  as  to  leave  him  free  to  support  measures  which  will 
subvert  the  system  of  Free  Imports.  We  feel  certain,  after 
reading  his  speeches,  that  he  would  not  have  supported  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  throwing  open  the  ports  of  this  country, 
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free  from  duties  on  all  imported  goods,  other  than  a  limited 
number  now  produced  here,  without  waiting  till  other 
countries  were  willing  to  follow  our  example.  His  speeches 
on  this  matter  remind  us  much  of  those  delivered  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  memorable  discussion  in  1846,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  great  measure  of  Free  Trade,  and  again  in 
1849,  when  attacking  Peel  on  the  result  of  it,  in  both  of 
which  he  took  the  very  same  objections  which  Mr.  Balfour 
now  raises. 

Mr.  Balfour  thinks  that  the  Free  Traders  of  the  Peel 
and  Cobden  epoch  committed  two  grave  errors,  the  one 
in  not  foreseeing  that  other  foreign  countries,  instead  of 
following  our  example,  would  pursue  the  opposite  policy, 
and  would  erect  a  wall  of  tariffs  against  us  ;  the  other, 
in  not  appreciating  the  future  possibiHties  of  commercial 
union  with  the  Colonies.  The  first  objection  is  equivalent  to 
the  assertion  that  Peel  ought  not  to  have  carried  his  measure, 
for  he  expressly  stated  that  his  Government  had  exhausted 
every  effort  in  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  other  Govern- 
ments for  mutual  reductions  of  tariffs,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  persuading  other  powers 
to  such  a  course,  that  he  proposed  to  throw  open  our  ports. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  not  have  voted 
with  Peel  and  Cobden.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  he  has 
come  to  his  present  conclusion.  Though  he  is  not  an  admirer 
of  that  "  eminent  personage,"  he  thinks  that  "  Mr.  Cobden 
was  better  than  the  club  which  bears  his  name,  that  he 
stands  convicted  of  nothing  worse  than  false  prophecies, 
and  that  he  would,  if  now  alive,  repent  of  the  mischief  he 
has  done."  * 

Mr.  Balfour  draws  a  subtle  distinction  between  protec- 
tive duties  imposed  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising 
prices  and  hmiting  competition  by  keeping  out  foreign 
goods,  and  the  same  duties  when  imposed  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, or  with  the  object  of  enabling  this  country  to  retaliate 

*  Leeds,  October  i8,  1908. 
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against  other  countries  who   unfairly  tax   our   exports  to 
them,  or  to  give  preference  to  Colonial  products. 

"  The  object  of  Protection,"  Mr.  Balfour  explained  at  Edin- 
burgh,* "  is  to  encourage  home  industries.  The  means  by 
which'  it  attains  that  object  is  by  so  arranging  import  duties 
that  the  prices  obtained  in  these  industries  are  increased.  If 
home  prices  are  not  raised,  industry  is  not  encouraged.  If 
industry  is  encouraged  it  is  by  raising  prices.  That  may  be 
good,  or  bad,  but  it  is  not  my  policy,  as  announced  at  Sheffield, 

and  has  no  relation  to  it. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"You  can  always  distinguish  between  a  protective  and  a 
fiscal  policy  which  is  not  protection  by  asking  whether  the 
raising  of  home  prices  is  or  is  not  essential  to  its  success.  I  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  our  having  the  power  of  taxing  foreign 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
countries  upon  a  basis  favourable  to  international  trades.  Is 
that  a  protective  pohcy  or  is  it  not  ?  " 

Apparently,  then,  the  test  of  Protection,  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
view,  is  not  whether  in  fact  the  import  duties  raise  prices 
and  hmit  competition  in  favour  of  home  industries,  but 
whether  that  is  the  intention  of  the  statesman  who  imposes 
them.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  committed 
himself   to   the   fallacy   that   import   duties   will  not  raise 
prices,  and  that  they  will  be  paid  by  the  foreign  producer 
or   exporter.     He   has   been   conspicuously   silent    on   this 
point.     In  his  many  speeches  there  is  no  reference  to  it. 
But  when  supporting  the  repeal    of   the  shilling  duty  on 
corn  in  1903,  he  complained  that  of  the  £2,500,000  produced 
by  the  tax,  no  less  than  £500,000  was  paid  by  farmers  of 
this  country  in  respect  of  maize  and  other  corn  imported 
for  the  feeding  of  their  cattle.     He  must,  therefore,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  remaining  £2,000,000  was  paid, 
not  by  the  foreign  importer,  but  by  the  millers,  bakers  and 
brewers  of  this  country,  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately, 

*  Edinburgh,  October  3rd,  1904- 
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we  may  presume,  by  the  consumers  in  increased  price  of 
bread,  beer,  etc.  Whatever  his  views  as  to  the  ultimate 
incidence  of  these  import  duties  on  food,  Mr.  Balfour 
evidently  thinks  it  will  be  expedient  to  impose  them  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantage  of  Colonial  Prefer- 
ence, and  the  power  of  negotiating  with  other  countries 
for  a  reduction  of  their  hostile  tariffs,  or  of  retahating 
against  them  in  the  event  of  their  refusing. 

Holding  these  views,  it  was  quite  intelligible  that  when, 
in  1903,  the  question  of  Colonial  Preference  was  first  raised 
in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Balfour  was  quite  willing  to  join  hands 
with  ]\lr.  Chamberlain  in  propounding  a  policy  to  the  country 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  based  on  Colonial  Preference 
and  Retaliation,  and  was  ready  to  agree  to  import  duties 
on  food  as  a  necessary  incident  of  that  pohcy.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  differences  in  his  Cabinet  on  the 
subject,  and  the  opposition  especially  to  the  taxation  of 
food  convinced  him  that  the  country  was  not  then  prepared 
to  agree  to  import  duties  on  food,  even  for  the  purposes 
aimed  at  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  himself.  The  published 
correspondence  between  them  shows  that  it  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  former  that  Mr.  Balfour  decided  to  restrict 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  for  a  time  to  Retaliation, 
while  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  the  Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of 
stumping  the  country  on  behalf  of  Colonial  Preference, 
which  it  was  admitted  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
taxing  food. 

Thenceforward,  and  for  many  months,  Mr.  Balfour  in 
his  speeches  disclaimed  in  very  strong  language  any  in- 
tention to  tax  food.  He  showed  clearly,  however,  that 
he  did  so,  not  from  any  objection  in  principle,  but  merely 
on  the  ground  that  public  opinion  was  not  then  ripe  for 
such  a  proposal. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  agree  with 
the  line  adopted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  speeches  in 
the  1903-5  campaign,  which,  as  we  have   shown,  became 
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more  and  more  Protectionist  in  their  tone.  He  must  have 
thought  that  his  late  colleague  had  not  kept  to  the  bargain 
between  them  and  was  making  running  for  a  policy  far 
in  advance  of  anything  which  he  (Mr.  Balfour)  had  up 
to  that  time  agreed  to. 

On  his  part,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  on  the  pubhc  platforms,  became  more 
emphatic  in  his  disclaimers  of  any  intention  to  tax  food. 
At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  emphasise  the- import- 
ance of  his  own  scheme  of  Retahation,  and  the  extent  of  the 
grave  departure  it  involved  from  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  adopted  in  1842-6.  Speaking  at  Sheffield,*  he 
said  : — 

"  I  desire  to  alter  fundamentally  the  fiscal  tradition  which 
has  prevailed  for  two  generations.  I  propose  to  delete  altogether 
from  the  maxims  of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that  you  must 
never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  purposes.  I  say 
distinctly  that  in  my  judgment  the  country  ought  never  to 
have  deprived  itself  of  that  liberty,  and  that  it  ought  publicly 
to  resume  it  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world." 

He  admitted  that  his  proposal  would  be  incomplete.  It 
could  not  be  tried  in  its  integrity  because  he  believed  that 
the  country  would  not  tolerate  a  tax  upon  food. 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  it  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  numerous  and  copious  speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  the 
Tariff  question  that,  with  a  single  exception,  his  arguments 
and  theories  as  to  the  injury  caused  by  foreign  tariffs  to 
British  trade,  and  by  the  dumping  of  tariff  fed  foreign 
goods,  have  never  been  supported  by  actual  facts  and 
figures.  In  his  pamphlet,  however,  on  Insular  Free  Trade, 
pubHshed  in  1903,  he  condescended  in  a  single  case  to 
resort  to  figures. 

He  propounded  the  argument  that  if,  for  some  years 
past,  the  value  of  exported  coal,  machinery,  and  ships  were 

•Sheffield,  October  ist,  1903. 
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deducted  the  total  value  of  British  exports  would  show  a 
diminution  relative  to  the  increase  of  our  population,  and 
would  give  warning  of  an  absolute  diminution  in  the  near 
future.  Coal,  machinery,  and  ships,  he  thought,  ought  to 
be  deducted  on  the  ground  that  "  their  export  is  more 
pernicious  to  the  future  of  Free  Trade  than  that  of  other 
British  articles  used  abroad,"  because  "  they  foster  in  a 
special  degree  the  competition  of  foreign  protected  manu- 
factures. Though  they  may  swell  our  exports  now,  they  must 
tend  to  diminish  them  hereafter,  and  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  very  same  phenomena  as  at  once  an  indication  of  pros- 
perity and  a  cause  of  decline." 

In  support  of  this  far-fetched,  and,  as  we  shall  show, 
most  baseless  argument,  the  following  table  was  given  by 
Mr.  Balfour  : — 


Valiu  of  Exports  of  British  Produce 
Except  Coals,  Machinery,  and  Ships 
in  Millions  of  Pounds 

i 
1881                 ..           ..           215-2 

Ditto  per  head 
of  Population 
£ 
6-2 

1886 

.  . 

193-1 

S'3 

1891 

.  . 

213-2 

S-6 

1896 

.  . 

208-9 

5-3 

1901 

.  . 

232-7 

5-6 

We  have  to  observe  on  this  table  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
argument  is  open  to  the  same  objection  we  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  contention,  founded  on  comparison  of 
the  exports  of  1872  with  those  of  1903.  It  takes  no  account 
of  the  very  great  fall  of  prices  between  1881  and  subsequent 
years.  If  the  exports  for  the  successive  years  were  valued 
in  the  same  prices  as  those  for  1881  they  would  show  very 
large  increases.  Those  of  1901  would  exceed  in  value  those 
of  1881  by  at  least  100  milhons,  instead  of  only  seven 
millions.  This  completely  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  argument. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  continue  Mr.  Bal- 
four's table  and  method   of  comparison.     It  will  be  seen 
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how  ludicrous  his  prophetic  warnings  are  siiown  to  be  by 
tlie  experience  of  six  more  years. 
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coal,  machinery,  and  ships,  which  had  been  going  on  so 
long  before  1903,  should  have  fostered  in  an  especial 
degree  the  competition  of  foreign  tariff  protected  industries, 
and  should  have  caused,  between  1903  and  1907,  a  diminution 
of  our  exports  of  other  manufactured  goods.  Instead  of 
this,  it  appears  that  between  1901,  the  last  year  of 
which  the  figures  were  given  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  1907  the 
exports  of  those  other  manufactured  goods  increased  by 
over  no  milHons,  or  50  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  per  head 
of  population  from  5-6  to  7-6.  Has  there  ever  been  a  more 
complete  reductio  ad  absurdum  ?  Who  could  have  been 
the  daft  adviser  who  suggested  such  an  argument,  and  sup- 
plied such  delusive  figures  ?  This,  be  it  observed,  is  the 
only  case  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  committed  himself  to 
figures  and  facts  in  support  of  his  theories,  and  where  it 
has  been  possible  to  test  him.  Another  feature  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  speeches  is  that  they  give  no  indication  that  he 
has  ever  looked  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  consumers,  and  especially  of  the  working  classes.  Not  a 
single  reference  is  to  be  found  in  them  of  the  effect  of  his 
proposals,  or  of  those  of  his  comrade  in  fiscal  schemes, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  cost  of  living. 

In  his  Sheffield  speech  Mr.  Balfour  emphatically  declared 
that  a  statesman,  however  unworthy,  who  was  called  upon 
to  lead  a  party  must  lead  it,  and  that  so  long  as  he 
himself  remained   in    that   position   he   meant    to   lead  it. 
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In  spite  of  tliesc  brave  words  he  did  not  succeed  in 
leading  his  party  in  this  matter.  His  proposal  for  a  policy 
of  Retaliation  aroused  no  interest.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  far 
more  vigorous  speeches  in  favour  of  pure  Protection  gained 
ground  in  the  country.  It  was  the  only  policy  which  aroused 
enthusiasm  at  public  meetings. 

Thenceforward,  for  some  time,  the  contest  within  the 
Unionist  Party  became  one  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  were  in  rivalry,  not  perhaps  for  leadership 
of  the  party,  but  for  the  predominance  of  their  respective 
policies.  Mr.  Balfour  would  not  pronounce  himself  in 
favour  of  pure  Protection.  He  disclaimed  the  intention 
to  tax  food  on  the  ground  that  public  opinion  was  not  ripe 
for  it.  He  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  this  becoming  an 
issue  at  the  approaching  General  Election.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  evaded  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  and  was  ineffectively  vague  and 
illusive  on  behalf  of  his  own  poHcy  on  the  public  platform. 
It  consequently  aroused  no  enthusiasm.  The  bulk  of  the 
Unionist  Party,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Balfour's  more  or  less  earnest 
protests  against  the  taxation  of  food,  veered  towards  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  more  vigorous  poHcy  of  mere  Protection, 
and  accepted  the  policy  of  import  duties  on  corn  and  meat, 
under  the  behef  that  they  would  not  raise  the  cost  of  food 
to  consumers  in  this  country,  but  would  be  paid  by  the 
foreigners. 

One  cause  of  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Balfour's  position 
throughout  this  fiscal  campaign  was  that  he  never 
would  frankly  explain  how  he  proposed  to  carry  out 
in  detail  his  scheme  of  Retaliation.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches,  demonstrated 
with  absolute  truth,  in  a  passage  frankly  directed 
against  Mr.  Balfour,  that  Retaliation  was  not  possible 
without  a  general  tariff.  A  general  tariff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  used  in  negotiation  for  the  reduction  of 
foreign  tariffs  must  necessarily  be  a  high  one.     A  low  tariff 
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would  be  useless  for  the  purpose.  It  was  also  obvious 
that  a  high  tariff  could  not  be  confined  to  manufactured 
goods.  It  would  certainly  involve  taxes  on  food  imports. 
However  that  might  be,  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  aroused  no 
enthusiasm,  and  made  no  converts.  It  was  ridiculed  by 
the  Tariff -mongers.  Their  scheme  alone  held  the  ground. 
The  Unionists  at  the  General  Election  voted  on  that  and 
not  on  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme.  The  result  proved  that 
Mr.  Balfour  had  been  justified  in  his  alarm  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposal  to  tax  food.  The  verdict  of  the 
electors  was  emphatic  and  conclusive  on  this  point. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Chamberlain 
and  not  the  Balfour  policy  survived  the  General  Election. 
Had  the  leader  of  the  former  retained  his  health  and  physical 
vigour  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  not  have  super- 
seded Mr.  Balfour  in  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  opposition. 
But  in  his  forced  retirement  Mr.  Balfour  has  remained 
the  only  possible  chief. 

Since  the  General  Election  of  1906,  in  proportion  as 
the  Tariff-mongers  have  appeared  to  make  way  with  the 
electorate,  by  profuse  expenditure  and  by  countless  speeches 
and  lectures  of  paid  agents,  so  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  engaged 
in  the  process  of  climbing  down  to  meet  them.  Speaking 
at  Edinburgh  immediately  after  the  Dissolution  on  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1905,  he  still  held  the  balance  between  the  two 
sections  of  his  party,  between  what  remained  of  Free 
Traders,  or  those  who  were  able  to  go  a  short  way  only 
towards  Protection,  and  the  whole-hoggers  of  that  heresy. 
He  justified  his  position  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  used  as  a  schoolboy,  when  I  came  to  words  which  seemed 
to  me  to  present  considerable  difficulties  of  orthography,  so  to 
manage  my  handwriting  that  the  benevolent  reader  would  give 
it  the  interpretation  most  suited  to  his  own  ideas." 

He  gave  point  to  this  reminiscence  by  suggesting  to  his 
followers  that  they  should  give  to  his  utterance  on  the 
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Tariff  question   the   interpretation  that   best   suited   their 
views. 

"  In  this  room  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  Unionist  Free 
Traders,  and  many  Unionist  Protectionists.  I  appeal  to  both 
with  equal  confidence  to  support  the  policy  which  I  have  steadily 
recommended  for  the  last  three  years." 

This  facing  both  ways  gave  umbrage  to  the  Tariff 
stalwarts,  and  it  was  soon  made  clear  to  Mr.  Balfour  that 
he  must  take  a  stronger  line  if  he  hoped  to  continue  as 
leader  of  the  party.  On  Feb.  12th,  1906,  speaking  in  the 
City  of  London  on  his  election,  he  had  demurred  to  any  posi- 
tive statement.  "  Why  suggest  a  tax  on  corn,"  he  said,  "  or 
a  general  tariff  ?  "  But  two  days  later,  after  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  wrote  to  that  statesman  a  letter 
which  was  made  public,  declaring  that  a  tax  on  corn  and 
a  general  tariff  were  not  in  principle  objectionable,  and 
should  (with  many  reservations  as  to  time  and  opportu- 
nity) be  adopted.  This,  however,  was  followed  by  other 
equivocal  and  evasive  utterances,  which  left  it  quite  un- 
certain what  Mr.  Balfour  w^ould  do  if  returned  to  office. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1907  that  Mr.  Balfour  considered 
that  the  opinion  of  his  party  was  sufficiently  ripe  for  the 
taxation  of  food  to  make  it  expedient  to  declare  his  policy 
more  explicitly.  Speaking  at  Birmingham,  on  November 
I2th,  to  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, he  committed  himself  unreservedly  to  a  policy  defined 
in  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Chaplin.  It  embodied  four 
principal  points,  i.  That  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  by  a  general  tax  on  all  im- 
ports, except  raw  materials,  small  in  amount,  and  such 
as  not  to  alter  the  proportion  which  working  men  were 
already  asked  to  contribute.  2.  That  power  should  be 
conferred  on  the  Government  for  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries  for  a  reduction  of  their  hostile  tariffs.  3.  That 
preferential    commercial    arrangements    should    be    made 
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with  our  Colonies,  securing  for  British  producers  a  further 
advantage  over  foreign  competitors  in  Colonial  markets. 
4.  That  British  industries  should  be  protected  against 
unfair  competition  of  foreign  goods. 

The  general  tenor  of  this  speech,  its  high  tribute  to 
the  "  great  genius  and  magnificent  advocacy  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain," its  statement  of  the  grave  errors  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  founders  of  Free  Trade,  left  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  committed  himself  fully  and 
irrevocably  to  the  Chamberlain  scheme  in  its  entirety, 
including  the  taxation  of  food.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
first  act  of  a  new  Government  formed  by  Mr.  Balfour  will 
be  to  impose  a  tax  on  all  imports,  including  food,  but  ex- 
cepting raw  materials.  Its  second  act  will  be  to  summon 
again  the  conference  of  Colonial  delegates,  with  a  view  to 
preferential  tariff  arrangements.  Nothing  has  been  said 
as  to  how  the  other  main  object  is  to  be  achieved,  that 
of  enabhng  the  Government  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  hostile 
tariffs,  and  to  prevent  dumping,  of  which  much  complaint 
was  made  in  the  speech. 

Mr.  Balfour's  most  recent  utterance  on  the  Tariff  question 
showed  a  yet  further  advance  towards  Protection,  pure 
and  simple,  with  high  import  duties.  Speaking  on  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's,  in  favour  of  protective  duties, 
early  in  the  session  of  1909,  he  contended  that  a  country 
with  a  high  tariff  is  better  able  to  meet  a  depression  of  trade, 
and  to  find  employment  for  its  workmen,  than  one 
under  a  system  of  Free  Trade.  Manufacturers,  he  said, 
under  the  protection  of  a  tariff  are  able  to  carry  on  their 
works  during  such  a  period,  and  to  sell  their  products  in 
the  free  market  of  a  country,  such  as  England,  at  less 
than  their  cost  price,  while  the  country  without  a  tariff  has 
no  such  market  open  to  it.  The  whole  argument  is  mere 
hypothesis,  the  speculation  of  a  subtle  brain  which  has 
drifted  away  from  the  moorings  of  experience  and  fact. 
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Experience  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Protection  is  un- 
doubtedly a  main  cause  of  great  fluctuations  in  trade. 
It  induces  over-production  in  times  of  prosperity.  It  leads 
to  stoppage  of  works  and  unemployment  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. It  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  financial 
crash  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  throwing  out  of  work 
of  workmen  on  a  vastly  greater  scale  than  in  England. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  works  being  carried  on  there,  or  in 
Germany,  during  the  present  depression  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  their  workmen,  by  selling  the  products  at  a 
loss  in  the  free  market  of  this  country,  to  the  detriment  of 
labour  here.  The  argument,  if  vahd,  would  be  in  favour 
of  high  protective  duties,  for  the  low  duties  proposed  in  the 
Chamberlain  scheme  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  prevent 
such  hypothetical  causes.  It  is,  however,  devoid  of  sub- 
stance. It  is  much  on  a  level  with  the  argument  as  to  the 
"  pernicious  export  of  coal,  machinery,  and  ships,"  which 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  groundless  and  absurd. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  recent 
pronouncements  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Balfour's  past  utter- 
ances and  actions.  They  are  further  developments  of  his 
ideals  on  the  subject,  and  probably  not  the  last.  Except 
the  vague  assertion  that  he  is  not  at  heart  a  Protectionist 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  joining  with  the  militant 
section  of  Tariff-mongers  in  proposing  high  duties  on  im- 
ported food  and  manufactures,  framed  so  as  to  give  full 
opportunities  for  negotiation  with  other  powers,  but  which, 
when  once  estabhshed,  will  range  the  manufacturers  thus 
protected  against  any  concessions  to  them. 

When  we  look  back  at  Mr.  Balfour's  actions  and  speeches 
as  a  whole,  to  the  fact  that  he  purged  his  Cabinet  of  1903 
of  Free  Traders,  that  he  never  once  lifted  his  voice  to  save 
Free  Traders  in  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist  Party  who  were 
candidates  at  the  last  General  Election,  however  able,  and 
however  valuable  their  past  services,  from  being  devoured 
by  the  hungry  wolves  of  Tariff  Reaction ;   when  we  further 
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recollect  that  he  has  more  lately  seen,  without  pubhc  protest, 
the  same  measures  directed  against  the  few  men  left  m 
the  Party  with  views  favourable  to  Free  Trade,  we  cannot 
doubt  as  to  his  innate  instincts  and   his  future  intentions. 
He  will,  after   the  next  General  Election,  if   he  thinks  a 
sufficient  balance  of  pubhc  opinion  will  justify  the  course,  be 
quite  wilhng  to  reverse  the  whole  pohcy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will,  till  then,  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  Unionist  Party  staking  its  existence  on  an  extreme 
reactionary  pohcy,  and  if  his  majority  after  the  next  General 
Election  should  be  a  small  one,  he  will  be  able  to  protest 
that  he  has  never  been  a  Protectionist.     In  this  sense,  and 
within  these  wide  hmits,  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  still  in  the  condition,  which  he  aptly  described 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1903,  of  having  "  no  concluded 
convictions."*  It  seems  to  us  that  he  is  all  the  more  danger- 
ous on  this  account. 


CHAPTER    IV 

A   TARIFF-MONGERING  COMMISSION 

"  The  work  already  done  by  the  Tariff  Commission  has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  necessary  information  on  the  subject  of  our 
widespread  commerce,  and  has  given  us  the  materials  for  a 
really  scientific  tariff,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  will 
ensure  more  employment  for  the  people  and  more  markets  for 
our  producers,  both  manufacturers  and  workpeople."— Mr. 
Chamberlain's  New  Year's  message  to  the  Tariff  Commissioni 
January  1st,  1909. 

But  for  this  pubhc  reminder  by  its  President  of  the 
existence  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  of  its  pretended 

*  June  12,  1903. 
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inquiries  during  the  last  five  years,  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  take  no  notice  of  its  proceedings  and  reports. 
So  far  as  we  have  observed  the  reports  have  been  buried 
deep  in  a  well-deserved  obHvion.  Their  exhumation  by  the 
Protectionist  leader,  and  their  advertisement  by  him,  as 
affording  the  materials  for  a  scientific  tariff,  make  it  ex- 
pedient to  subject  them  to  some  criticism.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  done  what  few  others  appear  to  have  attempted 
— we  have  waded  through  the  seventeen  heavy  volumes  of 
evidence  and  reports.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  afiftrm 
that  no  greater  fraud  has  ever  been  perpetrated,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  scientific  inquiry,  on  a  grave  question  of 
pubhc  policy,  and  that  to  all  intents  the  results  are  ab- 
solutely worthless. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  in  existence  for  five 
years,  and  has  conducted  these  so-called  inquiries  and  issued 
reports  on  a  number  of  individual  trades  and  industries. 
Each  trade  has  been  inquired  into  separately  without 
reference  to  other  trades,  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Commission,  consisting  of  persons  who,  almost  without 
exception,  were  already  committed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  of  Tariff  Reform.  Witnesses  from  the  trade  were 
examined  either  orally  or  in  writing,  who  described  its 
condition,  and  dilated  on  the  evils  of  foreign  competition, 
and  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  limiting  this  com- 
petition by  imposing  a  duty  on  the  imported  article  with 
the  express  object  of  enhancing  the  price  of  the  home  pro- 
duct. No  cross-examination  took  place.  No  questions 
appear  to  have  been  put,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
similar  duties  would  be  imposed  upon  food  and  all  other 
articles,  save  only  raw  materials,  and  that  prices  all  roimd 
would  be  raised.  No  inquiry  was  made  of  them  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  labourers  employed  by  them  of  raising  the 
price  of  their  food,  and  whether  that  would  involve  a  cor- 
responding rise  of  wages,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
their  trade  of  such  a  rise.     It  was  almost  everywhere  assumed 
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(correctly  enough)  that  prices  in  the  particular  trade  inquired 
into  would  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  duties. 

In  this  way  no  fewer  than  fourteen  principal  trades 
have  been  inquired  into  :  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry  in 
1904 ;  the  Textile  industries,  Cotton,  Woollens,  Flax,  Silk, 
Lace,  Hemp,  Hosiery  and  Carpets  in  1905  ;  Agriculture  in 
1906  ;  the  Sugar  trade.  Pottery,  and  Glass  in  1907  ;  En- 
gineering industries  in  1909.  We  are  promised  more  of 
the  same  kind.  Ultimately  at  some  remote  date  there 
will  be  a  final  report  which  is  to  co-ordinate  all  the  others 
and  to  serve  as  a  comprehensive  dehvery  in  favour  of  Pro- 
tection. Meanwhile,  the  reports  conclude  with  what 
was  intended,  namely,  recommendations  to  apply  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  generally  with  some  aggravation, 
to  the  particular  industries  inquired  into.  The  method 
adopted  afforded  the  advantage  of  raising  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  each  trade  without  any  consideration  of 
the  scheme  in  its  entirety.  Though  the  reports,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  little  read,  few  people,  if  any,  having  been  able  to 
wade  through  them,  yet  each  report  separately  has  probably 
fulfilled  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  in 
affording  material  to  their  paid  agents  for  appeals  to  the 
selfish  interests  and  prejudices  of  employers  and  workpeople 
in  the  particular  trades  dealt  with. 

(O'lRON   AND   STEEL  TRADES 

The  first  industries  to  which  the  Tariff  Commission 
directed  their  attention  by  holding  inquiries  were  those 
connected  with  Iron  and  Steel  in  their  earlier  stages. 
These,  taken  in  connection  with  other  trades  depending  on 
them  for  their  raw  material,  such  as  Engineering,  Machinery, 
Cutlery,  and  Ships,  give  employment  to  more  persons  than 
any  other  group  of  connected  industries  in  this  country. 

The  Commission  made  its  report  on  Iron  and  Steel  in 
1904  ;  but  much  of  the  information  must  have  been  obtained 
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in  1903,  and  the  statistics  given  in  many  cases  do  not 
extend  further  than  1902.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  good  deal 
has  happened  since  1904,  which  throws  a  very  different 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  report  is  already  hope- 
lessly out  of  date,  and  to  all  intents  worthless. 

As  in  all  the  other  inquiries  held  by  the  Commission 
that    on    Iron    and    Steel   was   one-sided   and   incomplete. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  who  conducted  it  consisted 
of  fifty-three  gentlemen,  who   form  the  General  Commit- 
tee of  the  Tariff  Commission,  all  of  them  deeply  and,  no 
doubt,  conscientiously  committed  to  the  objects  and  aims 
of  Mr.    Chamberlain's    scheme,    and    including  such  well- 
known    advocates    of    Protection    as    Mr.    Henry    Chaplin, 
Sir    Vincent    Caillard,   Mr.    Leverton    Harris,    and    others, 
with  the  addition   of  four  gentlemen   specially  connected 
with  the  Iron  and   Steel  industries.     As  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  fifty-seven  members  really  took  a  part  in 
the  inquiry,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  were  really 
responsible  for  it,  and  for  the  report.     With  very  few  excep- 
tions all  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee were  in  favour  of  the  Chamberlain  scheme  of  protec- 
tive duties,  and  were  obviously  selected  on  that  account. 
Their  evidence  was  given  or  summarised  in  the  report  with- 
out their  names,  save  in  rare  cases.     It  would  seem  that  they 
were  afraid  or  ashamed  lest  their  identity  should  be  dis- 
closed to  the  world.     Their  evidence  was  taken  as  conclusive 
without  any  effort  to  test  it.     The  other  side  of  the  question 
was  not  heard.     The  inquiry  also  and  the  report  on  it  were 
limited  to  the  earlier  stages  of  dealing  with  Iron  and  Steel, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  the  making 
of  steel  bars,  ingots,  billets,  plates,  bolts,  etc.     They  did 
not  include  industries  of  later  stages,  or  those  of  the  final 
stages  such  as  Engineering,  I\Iachinery,  Cutlery,  and  Ships, 
to  all  of  which  cheap  Iron  and  Steel  or  cheap  bars  or  plates  or 
ingots  are  of  vast  importance.    Expectations  are  held  out  of 
future  inquiry  and  reports  on  those  more  advanced  trades, 
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but  they  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  five  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  except  in  the  case  of  Engineering  and 
Machinery,  in  respect  of  which  a  volume  containing  a 
summary  of  evidence  has  recently,  in  1909,  been  issued,  but 
v^ithout  any  report  by  the  Commission.  We  should  have 
thought  that  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  include  in  the 
report  on  Iron  and  Steel  the  opinions  of  those  engaged 
on  these  other  important  industries,  before  advising  a  course 
which  would  increase  the  price  of  what  is  to  them  the 
raw  material  of  their  trade,  or  which  would  hmit  the  supply 
of  it  from  abroad.  The  Commission  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  recommend  the  levy  of  duties  on  pig  iron,  and  steel 
and  all  the  articles  dealt  with  without  consideration  of 
their  effect  on  these  other  dependent  industries. 

The  main  complaints  of  the  Commission  in  their  report 
on   Iron  and  Steel  are  : — 

(i)  That  England  has  lost  the  great  lead  which  it  had 
in  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century  in  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  and  steel,  that  the  United  States  has  gone  far 
ahead  of  us  in  the  production  of  these  articles,  and  that 
Germany  also  has  taken  the  position  of  second,  leaving  us 
the  third  in  the  Hst  of  producers. 

(2)  That  while  our  trade  with  the  Colonies  had  been 
increasing,  that  with  foreign  countries  was  becoming  more 
and  more  restricted. 

(3)  That  "  dumping "  in  British  markets,  especially 
by  Germany,  was  of  the  most  widespread  character,  and 
contrary  to  the  views  of  many,  might  be  profitable  to  the 
countries  which  practised  it  ;  that  unless  checked,  it  was 
likely  to  remain  one  of  the  permanent  incidents  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  United  States  have  gone  far  ahead  of  us  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  that  Germany  has  also 
forged  ahead  of  late  years.  The  Commission  in  their  report 
express  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  reason  why  England 
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should  not  have  kept  its  lead.  This  seems  to  us  a  most 
astounding  proposition,  in  view  of  the  enormous  natural 
resources  both  of  iron  and  coal  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  and  of  the  immense  consumption  of  these  articles 
over  the  whole  world. 

With  respect  to  (2)  the  alleged  falling  off  of  British 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  while  there  was  an  increase 
to  the  Colonies,  the  statistics  quoted  do  not  support  the 
first  of  these  assertions.  They  only  show  that  for  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  report  the  export  trade  to  foreign 
countries  had  been  stationary. 

We  are  now,  however,  able  to  add  the  experience  and 
results   of  four  more   years,   since   the  Tariff  Commission 
reported,   during  which   the   opportunities   for  the  import 
of  foreign  iron  manufactures,  and  for  the  dumping  of  them 
from  Germany,  have  remained  unchecked  by  a  protective 
tariff.     Comparing  these  four  years  with  the  four  previous 
years,  we  find  none  of  the  results  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
Commission.     The  increase  of  exports   from  this   country 
in  all  the  branches  of  iron  manufacture  has  been  extra- 
ordinary,   far   beyond   what   anyone  could   have   dreamed 
of  in  1904,  and  completely  belying  the  prophets  of  disaster. 
On  the  other  hand  the  imports  of  manufactured  iron  have 
not  only  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  but  have 
slightly  fallen.     The   following   tables,   compiled   from   the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  afford  conclusive  proof  of  this. 

EXPORTS  OP  IRON   AND    STEEL  MANUPACTURES 


Pig  Iron — 

Average  of 
4   Years 
1901-04. 

Average  of 
4   Years 
1905-08. 

Percentage 
Increase. 

Quantity  tons 

966,000 

1,450,000 

50 

Value 

/3, 000,000 

/5, 050,000 

67 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures — 

Quantity  tons 

2,297,000 

3,712,000 

65 

Value 

;^20,384,000 

;^33,940,ooo 

67 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  manufactured  iron  there  is  very 
small  difference  between  the  percentage  increase  of  quantities 
and  values.  During  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  large 
reduction  in  the  import  of  Pig  Iron.  But  the  quantity 
and  value  of  imports  of  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
have  been  almost  stationary. 


IMPORTS 

Iverage 
4  Yea: 
1901-4.  1905-8. 

176,000  98,00( 

Value  ..  ..     ;^682,ooo  ;^50i,ooo 


Average  of  Average  of 

4  Years  4  Years, 

Pig  Iron — 

Quantity  tons       .„       176,000  98.000 


Other  Manufactures — 

Quantity  tons       ..       986,000  1,058,000 

Value         ..  >.£7>SOS.ooo  £7,4S9.ooo 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  machinery,  cutlery, 
and  hardware,  and  ships  which  are  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures in  their  more  advanced  stages.  Taking  Pig  Iron  and 
other  manufactures  together  the  average  value  of  exports 
has  increased  in  the  two  periods  from  £23,384,000  to 
£38,990,000,  or  66  per  cent.  Deducting  the  imports,  the 
net  exports  have  increased  from  about  15  milUons  to  31 
millions,  or  more  than  100  per  cent.  This  then  is  the  case 
of  an  industry  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  described  in  his  cam- 
paign as  one  which  was  threatened  by  foreign  competition, 
and  which  the  Tariff  Commission  reported  to  be  in  need  of 
Protection. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  year  1908  has  been  a 
bad  one  in  this  as  in  many  other  industries,  and  showed  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  exports  as  compared  with  the 
year  1907,  but  the  value  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel 
for  1908  was  £33,227,000,  an  amount  slightly  below  the 
average  for  the  four  years  1905-1908,  £33,940,000,  and  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  the  four  previous  years,  £20,384,000, 
by  63  per  cent,     We  should  have  thought  this  a  very  great 
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result,  and  a  most  remarkable  increase  if  it  had  not  been 
that  in  the  previous  year,  1907,  the  exports  were  still  greater, 
viz.  £39,464,000. 

With  respect  to  (3)  "  Dumping  "  we  can  find  nothing 
in  the  evidence  published  by  the   Commission  or  in  the 
Official  Trade  statistics  up  to  that  time  to  justify  their 
wild  statements  of  injury  to  the  iron  and  steel  industries, 
by  dumping.     That  there  have  been  cases  from  time  to 
time  where  consignments  of  iron  and  steel  have  been  made 
from  Germany,  at  less  prices  than  in  their  home  market 
may  be  true.     But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  had 
become  a  practice,   or  that   large  quantities   of  materials 
had  been  forced  upon  the   British  markets  in  this  way. 
No  statistics  are  quoted  to  the  report  of  the  Commission 
in  support  of  their  contention. 

Nor  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  past  four  years  is  there 
anything   to   show   that   dumping  has   prevailed,   or   that 
any  large  quantities  of  German  pig  iron  or  manufactured 
iron  have  been  dumped  on  British  markets.     The  figures 
already  quoted  of  the  past  four  years  negative  the  prophecies 
of  the   Commission   that   dumping  would   become   a   per- 
manent incident,  and  that  it  would  cause  serious  loss  of 
employment.     The  trade  statistics  show  that  pig  iron  to 
the  average  value  of  £944,000  was  exported  to  Germany 
from  England  during  the  three  years  1905-7,  as  compared 
with  £360,000,   the   average  of  the  previous  three  years. 
We  may  presume  there  are  silly  people  in  Germany  who 
complain  of  this  as  dumping.     The  returns  also  show  a  large 
increase  of  exports  to  Germany  of  tin  plates  and  machinery. 
We  may  observe  with  respect  to  dumping  that  in  an 
able  review  of  the  whole  Iron  Trade  submitted  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  Mr.  Jeans,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Trade 

Association,   says  : — 

« 

"  It  may  be  noted  that  Protection  does  not  necessarily  secure 
immunity  from  dumping.     This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  rela- 
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tions  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  1899  ^^^  1900, 
when  the  United  States  went  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of 
capturing  the  German  market  for  steel  rails,  having  exported 
thither  in  1900  more  than  250,000  tons  as  well  as  209,000  tons 
of  other  steel.  In  short,  the  Germans  had  then  to  reckon  with 
American  competition  quite  as  much  as  we  had  ourselves.  The 
future  of  the  German  iron  industry  was  then  and  still  is  causing 
concern  to  those  who  do  not  see  their  way  to  meet  the  serious 
competition  actual  and  threatened  of  American  manufactures." 

This  was  in  spite  of  the  heavy  import  duties  levied  in 
Germany. 

In  view  of  the  figures  we  have  above  quoted  for  the 
four  past  years  following  on  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, how  childish  and  absurd  were  their  alarms  and  pre- 
dictions, and  how  mischievous  their  proposals  to  improve 
the  trade  by  clapping  duties  on  imports  ! 

The  proposal  of  the  Commission  is  a  general  tariff  of 
5  per  cent,  on  pig  iron,  6^  per  cent,  on  iron  and  steel  bars, 
ingots,  girders,  rails,  etc.,  7 J  per  cent,  on  iron  and  steel  plates, 
rods,  etc.,  10  per  cent,  on  iron  sheets.  A  lower  tariff  is 
suggested  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  who  do  not  export  any 
such  articles  to  us,  but  a  higher  tariff  on  all  the  above  goods 
from  foreign  countries,  subject  to  reduction  by  negotiation 
to  the  level  of  the  general  tariff. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  report  as  to  the  amount  of  this 
maximum  tariff,  which  is  a  great  extension  of  the  Chamber- 
lain scheme.  If  low,  it  would  afford  very  Uttle  opportunity 
for  negotiating,  and  foreign  countries  would  refuse  to  make 
substantial  reduction  of  their  tariffs  in  return  for  small 
concessions.  The  maximum  tariff,  to  be  effective,  must 
necessarily  be  a  high  one.  It  seems  to  us  certain  that  the 
maximum  tariff  will  become  the  general  tariff,  which  will 
be  reduced  only  where  agreement  is  come  to  with  other 
countries.  The  scheme  will  in  fact  restore  the  whole  system 
of  protection  and  high  tariffs  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  affording  means  for  negotiation.     When  w^e  think  of  the 
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variety  and  complexity  of  the  industries  connected  with  iron 
and  steel  in  their  various  stages  of  manufacture  from  pig 
iron  in  its  simplest  form  to  textile  machines  and  electrical 
apparatus  in  its  highest  form,  and  how  each  one  stage  de- 
pends on  those  below  it,  for  what  is  to  it  a  raw  material, 
how  unwise  and  disastrous  seem  the  proposals  which  would 
have  the  certain  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture 
all  round,  and  hampering  us  in  our  export  trade  with 
other  countries.  There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  success  of  manufacturers  in  the  past  five  years 
in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  finding 
customers  for  their  goods  in  highly  protected  countries, 
has  been  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  low  cost  of 
all  their  materials  and  all  their  components,  due  to  free 
imports,  and  to  this  country  being  a  free  mart  to  all  the 
world. 

(2)  ENGINEERING   INDUSTRIES 

Early  in  1909,  five  years' after  the  Report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  their  long- 
promised  Report  on  Engineering  Industries  was  issued. 
It  is  not,  however,  properly  speaking,  a  Report.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  no  more  than  a  summary  of  evidence.  There 
are  no  conclusions  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  com- 
mittee appointed  by  it.  There  are  no  recommendations 
as  to  the  duties  to  be  imposed  under  a  Tariff  scheme  in 
the  various  classes  of  manufactured  articles,  the  subjects 
of  inquiry.  It  is  not  stated  who  is  responsible  for  the 
summary,  or  by  whom  the  witnesses  were  selected  and 
examined.  No  dates  are  given  as  to  when  the  inquiry 
took  place,  or  when  the  various  witnesses  gave  their  evi- 
dence. From  the  statements  made  by  three  of  the  wit- 
nesses it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  they  were 
examined  not  later  than  in  the  year  1904  ;  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  evidence  given  by  others,  compkuning  of  the 
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state  of  trade  and  of  competition  from  Germany,  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  it  was  given  about 
the  same  time.  It  may  be  assumed  also  that  the  printed 
questions  sent  out  by  the  Commission  to  very  large  numbers 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  whose  answers  are  given 
in  the  so-called  Report,  were  issued  and  replied  to  in  the 
same  year,  1904.  Why  the  summary  was  not  issued  long 
ago  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that,  in  view  of  the  long  delay,  the  dates  when  the  witnesses 
gave  their  evidence  have  been  carefully  withheld.  In  fact, 
the  evidence  given  in  1904  has  already  become  belated, 
and  practically  useless. 

For  three  years  previous  to  1904  the  exports  of  machinery 
(which  form  the  main  subject  of  inquiry)  had  been  very 
stationary,  and  little  progress  was  being  made  in  the  trade. 
The  trade  was  doubtless  suffering  from  the  depression 
caused  by  the  war  in  South  Africa.  But  the  year  1905 
was  the  commencement  of  a  cycle  of  four  years  in  which 
there  was  very  great  expansion  of  trade.  The  exports, 
which  had  averaged  about  20  milHons  a  year  for  a  few 
years  before  1905,  rose  rapidly  to  £31,943,000  in  1907, 
falling  shghtly  to  £31,018,000  in  1908,  and  the  average 
for  the  four  years  1905-8  was  £28,199,000,  as  compared 
with  £19,500,000,  the  average  of  the  four  years  1901-4, 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  44  per  cent.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  exports  of  1908  were  very  httle  behind 
the  previous  year,  differing  in  this  respect  from  most  other 
industries,  which  have  experienced  large  reductions  in 
the  last  year. 

This  great  expansion  of  trade  has  necessarily  resulted 
in  most  of  the  evidence  summarised  in  this  volume  becom- 
ing out  of  date.  Much  evidence  is  given  by  the  witnesses 
examined  as  to  the  increased  competition  of  foreign 
machinery,  especially  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  stated  in  the  summary  that  the  im- 
ports of  foreign   machinery  have  increased   "  largely  and 
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continuously,"  and  in  support  of  this  it  says  that  their 
value  in  1907  was  £5,300,000,  or  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  in  1897.  The  statement  is  an  illustration  of  the 
manipulation  of  statistics,  by  which  the  compilers  of  the 
Reports  and  Summaries  of  the  Tariff  Commission  en- 
deavour to  make  out  a  case  of  serious  and  increasing 
foreign  competition,  as  a  justification  for  protective  duties. 
The  year  1897  ^^'^s  evidently  selected  for  comparison 
because  it  happened  to  be  one  of  exceptionally  small 
import  of  machinery.  The  years  1899  or  1900  would  have 
given  very  different  bases  of  comparison.  The  inclusion 
of  the  years  1905-1908  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
argument.  No  account  also  was  taken  of  the  amount 
of  re-exports,  reducing  largely  the  value  of  net  imports 
of  foreign  machinery. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  yearly  imports  of 
machinery  for  the  last  ten  years  shows  conclusively  that 
there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the  statement  that 
they  have  "  largely  and  continuously  increased." 

Machinery    Imports    in    Thousands    of  Pounds 


Imports 
Re-exports 

1899 

£ 
•  •      3.673 
•.        633 

1900 

£ 

3.476 

607 

1901 

£ 

3.963 

620 

1902 
£ 
4.761 
650 

1903 

£ 
4.504 
934 

Net  Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
Re-exports 

. .     3,040 
..   19,653 

1904 

..     4.322 

881 

2,869 
19.619 

1905 
4.538 
1. 134 

3.334 
17,812 

1906 
5.127 
1.403 

4,111 
18,754 

1907 
5.312 
1.432 

3.516 
20,058 

1908 

4.556 

I.IOI 

Net  Imports 
Exports 

••     3.431 
..   21,065 

3.404 
23,267 

3.724 
26,771 

3.880 
31.943 

3.455 
3I,oj8 

Imports 
Re-exports  . . 

Net  Imports 
Exports 

Average  of 
4   Years 
1901-4. 

;^4.384 
776 

A 

verage  of 

4    Years 

1905-8 

;^4.883 

1.267 

3.608 
19,500 

3.616 
28,199 
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The  net  imports,  therefore,  in  the  last  four  years  of 
booming  trade  have  been  stationary  as  compared  with  the 
previous  four  years ;  while  the  exports  have  increased  in  the 
same  period  by  44  per  cent. 

It  appears  also  that  this  great  increase  of  exports  has 
been  very  nearly  as  great  in  the  case  of  protected 
countries  of  Europe  as  elsewhere.  We  have  taken  the 
following  figures  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  : — 

Value  of  Exports  of  Machinery  in  Thousands  of  Pounds 


Germany 
Belgium 
France 
Italy     .. 
Austria 


5    Years 
Average 

1900-4 

1,683 

1,482 
746 
251 


1905 
2,103 

761 
1.399 
1,114 

167 


1906 

2,148 

816 

1,846 

1. 559 
230 


1907 

2,366 

1. 156 
2,065 

1,795 
Z66 


Total      to      protected 

countries 4,898  . .  5,544  . .  6,599  . .  7,748 

Argentina 623  ..  1,611  ..  2,872  ..  2,458 

India 2,553  ••  3.812  ..  4,469  ..  5,364 

Japan 555  ..  1,121  ..  1,642  ..  1,828 

Australia,  Canada,  and 

South  Africa  ..      ..  3.239  ..  2,381  ..  2,573  ..  2,852 


All  countries  and  Colo- 
nies   


19,462     ..  23,267     ...  26,771 


'31.943 


The  increase  for  the  five  protected  countries  from 
1900-4  to  1907  was  58  per  cent.,  and  for  all  countries  and 
Colonies  62  per  cent.  For  the  three  Colonies — Australia, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa — there  was  a  large  reduction. 

If  the  Summary  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  read  by 
the  light  of  the  above  tables,  showing  the  vast  increase  of 
trade  since  the  witnesses  gave  their  evidence,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  how  out  of  date  and  useless  it  is.  It  is  stated 
in  the-  summary  that  400  out  of  470   manufacturers  who 


♦The. Board  of  Trade  Returns  do  not  enable  us  as  yet  to  give  the  figures 
for  1908  separately  for  different  countries. 
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have  replied  to  the  circular  questions  of  the  Commission 
complain  of  foreign  competition  in  the  home  markets 
and  ask  for  protective  duties.  In  \iew  of  the  fact  that 
their  answers  were  sent  in  five  years  ago,  it  would  seem 
that  the  great  increase  of  trade  since  then  must  have  dis- 
sipated their  alarms.  The  above  tables  show  that  the 
value  of  the  imported  machinery  in  the  four  years  1901-4 
was  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  that  of  the  exported 
machinery.  In  the  last  two  years  1907  and  1908  the  propor- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  one-ninth.  This  seems  to  be  clear 
proof  that  the  competition  in  the  home  trade  has  become 
less  serious.  Our  exports  of  machinery  to  Germany  have 
increased  from  £1,425,000,  the  average  of  1900-4,  to 
£2^207,000,  the  average  of  three  years  1905-7.  Our 
imports  from  Germany  have  increased  during  the  same 
periods  from  an  average  of  £642,000  to  £807,000.  The  only 
other  country  from  which  our  imports  are  large  is  the  United 
States — namely,  about  £3,000,000  a  year  as  compared 
with  £750,000  of  exports. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Balfour 
the  export  of  machinery  from  this  country  is  "  pernicious  " 
to  Free  Trade  in  the  sense  that  the  machines  enable  foreign 
textile  and  other  manufacturers  better  to  compete  with 
British  manufacturers  in  the  articles  which  the  machines 
are  intended  to  produce.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  export  of  machinery  to  this  country 
must  be  pernicious  to  our  rivals  in  manufacture  who  send 
them  to  us.  We  assert  on  the  contrary  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  unwise  than  to  put  any  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  importation  of  foreign  machinery  to  this 
country,  or  to  increase  the  price  of  it  by  import  duties. 
Many  a  trade  here  has  been  assisted  and  revived  not  only 
in  our  home  markets  but  in  foreign  markets  by  the  im- 
portation of  new  machines  from  the  United  States,  the 
genius  of  whose  people  is  specially  directed  to  labour- 
saving  inventions.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  greatest 
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engineering  firm  in  the  United  States  has  of  late  years 
established  a  factory  in  Lancashire  on  the  largest  scale, 
not  merely  for  the  supply  of  machines  to  British  manu- 
facturers, but  also  to  foreign  markets,  finding  that  they 
can  manufacture  and  export  cheaper  and  better  from  this 
country  than  from  their  own— a  striking  testimony  to  our 
Free  Trade  system,  which  apparently  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission. 


(3)    THE   COTTON    INDUSTRY 

If  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  Iron  and 
Steel  was  inconclusive  and  unrehable,  still  more  so  was 
that  on  the  great  Cotton  industry  of  Lancashire.  It  was 
issued  in  the  middle  of  1905,  but  the  evidence  on  which 
it  was  based  appears  to  have  been  given  in  1904  and  re- 
ferred at  latest  to  the  trade  figures  of  1903.  Unfortunately 
for  the  value  of  the  report,  and  the  credit  of  those  who 
signed  it,  the  year  1904  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  cycle  of 
four  years  of  most  remarkable  expansion  of  the  cotton 
trade,  when  it  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  when 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it  enjoyed  a  prosperity  and 
realised  profits  such  as  had  not  been  experienced  for  thirty 
years  past.  This  falsified  all  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the 
Tariff  report,  and  showed  that  the  men  who  conducted  the 
inquiry  were  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  in  their 
own  trade  around  them,  and  were  quite  incompetent  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry. 

As  in  the  case  of  Iron  and  Steel,  the  Committee  who 
reported  on  the  condition  of  the  Cotton  industry,  and  who 
had  the  presumption  to  prophesy  as  to  its  future,  was 
composed  wholly  of  those  who  were  committed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  fiscal  policy.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  single  member  of  the  large  Committee  who 
was  a  Free  Trader.  They  entered  upon  the  enquiry  with 
preconceived  views  and  were  interested  only  in  collecting 
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evidence  in  support  of  them.  The  witnesses,  Hke  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  were  nearly  all  of  one  way  of 
thinking.  The  Committee  followed  the  example  and 
methods  of  their  President  in  his  campaign  of  1903.  By 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  statistics,  by  the  selection  of 
periods  of  years  for  comparison,  by  the  skilful  grouping 
of  figures  of  exports  and  imports,  by  excluding  all 
other  considerations,  such  as  the  change  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  industry  by  spinning  and  manufacturing  finer 
qualities  of  goods  requiring  more  labour,  and  the  effect  on 
the  comparative  values  of  exports  by  the  fall  of  prices,  they 
persuaded  themselves,  and  tried  to  persuade  others,  that 
the  great  industry  of  Cotton  had  made  no  progress  in  the 
past,  and  that  its  prospects  for  the  future  were  still  worse. 

The  report  consisted  of  two  main  parts — the  one 
dealing  wdth  the  past  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
Cotton  industry  and  its  exports,  the  other  containing 
prophecies  as  to  its  future.  It  may  be  well  to  cull  some 
of  the  passages  from  it  dealing  with  both  these  topics. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  report  says  : — 

"It  is  unanimously  held  by  witnesses  that  the  relatively 
stationary  character  of  the  British  cotton  industry  is  due  to  the 
development  of  foreign  countries,  which  under  their  high  tariff 
policy  can  now  supply  their  own  markets  and  compete  success- 
fully in  neutral  markets  formerly  supplied  whoUy  or  mainly  by 
Great  Britain."     (Par.  47.) 

"  Looking  at  the  normal  conditions,  the  general  view  of 
witnesses  is  that  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  stationary,  but  not 
necessarily  going  backwards."     (Par.  63.) 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  foreign  countries  cannot  in  some 
cases  turn  out  the  finished  article  cheaper  than  British  manu- 
factures. The  combination  of  such  methods  of  manufacture 
with  the  export  organisation  of  foreign  countries  makes  these 
tariffs  much  more  effective."     (Par.  100.) 

"  The  loss  or  restriction  of  the  export  trade  has  in  the  opinion 
of  witnesses  led  to  a  great  increase  of  domestic  competition. 

E 
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Tliis  has,  in  fact,  been  followed  by  what  witnesses  call  a  scramble 
for  the  home  market."     (Par.  73.) 

"  Important  branches  of  the  cotton  industry  have  dechned, 
while  others  are  stationary.  On  the  other  hand,  fine  spinning 
has  increased,  some  new  branches  have  been  estabUshed,  and 
there  is  at  present  an  expansion  due  to  transient  causes." 
(Par.  III.) 

"  While  trade  with  the  Continent  is  dechning  or  stationary, 
that  with  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  is  increasing 
and  has  been  encouraged  by  Colonial  preferential  tariffs." 
(Par.  Ill  [8].) 

With  respect  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  industry 
the  Commission  says  : — 

"  It  is  the  general  view  of  witnesses  that  while  Great  Britain 
may  for  some  time  maintain  her  superiority,  in  certain  branches 
competition  will  greatly  increase.  They  therefore  regard  the 
future  with  anxiety.  Although  there  is  at  present  a  revival  of 
trade,  due,  in  their  opinion,  to  transient  causes,  the  trade  as 
a  whole  has  increased  so  shghtly  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
as  to  be  practically  stationary."     (Par.  66.) 

"  Witnesses  are  agreed  that  no  considerable  expansion  of 
trade  with  foreign  manufacturing  countries  which  have  a  tariff 
can  in  existing  conditions  be  looked  for,  and  that  the  decHne 
which  has  already  commenced  must  become  more  marked." 
(Par.  69.) 

"  The  British  home  market  has  not  up  to  the  present  time 
been  disturbed  by  dumping  ;  but  there  is  a  widespread  behef 
that  now  the  productive  power  of  foreign  countries  has  out- 
grown their  home  requirements  we  are  on  the  eve  of  dumping 
in  cotton,  as  in  other  trades."     (Par.  73.) 

"  With  respect  to  neutral  markets  generally,  witnesses  are, 
on  the  whole,  agreed  that  although  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is 
slowly  increasing,  no  considerable  expansion  can  at  present  be 
looked  for,  and  that  in  existing  conditions  the  trade  will  become 
stationary."     (Par.  71.) 

•  *  One  of  the  best  tests   of   the   conditions   of   employment 
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in  the  cotton  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  workpeople  to  bring  up  their  children  to  the 
trade.  Witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  prospects  of  the  cotton 
industry  do  not  encourage  them  to  do  so."     (Par.  yy.) 

With  respect  to  the  remedies  the  Tariff  Committee 
report  that  they  have  received  suggestions  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  on  nearly  all  classes  of  cotton  goods  ;  but  in 
the  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  witnesses  competition  of  an 
unfair  character  has  as  yet  only  made  itself  sHghtly  felt 
in  the  home  markets,  except  in  regard  to  certain  classes 
of  finished  goods  and  small-wares.  The  general  view, 
therefore,  is  that  no  duties  are  at  present  required  on 
yams  or  grey  cloths. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Commission  contemplate 
duties  on  other  tissues  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  ex- 
clusive of  yams.  They  do  not  state  the  amount.  There 
are,  however,  to  be  two  tariffs — a  general  one  and  a  maxi- 
mum. The  maximum  tariff  must  be  a  high  one  if  any 
inducement  is  to  be  given  to  Foreign  Powers  to  negotiate 
with  us,  and  this  maximum  tariff  will  almost  certainly 
become  the  general  tariff.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  necessary  by  the  Tariff  Committee  to  ask 
witnesses  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  of  duties  on  imported  food  and  on  every 
other  article  of  consumption,  and  what  will  be  the  effect 
on  the  cotton  trade  of  import  duties  on  every  article  used 
in  the  trade,  not  included  under  the  head  of  raw  material, 
and  of  duties  on  all  articles  used  in  the  construction  of 
mills  and  their  machinery.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  hold  the  monstrous  fallacy  that 
import  duties  will  not  raise  the  prices  of  the  articles  subject 
to  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  based,  or  of  the  condition  of  the 
industries    at    the    time    they    reported.      What    is    more 
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immediately  to  the  point  is  to  show  how  completely  the  pre- 
dictions have  already  been  falsified  by  events  in  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  their  Report.  The  improvement, 
which  the  Commission  held  to  be  transient,  proved  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  expansion  of  the  industry  which  has  ever 
been  experienced. 

The  four  years  of  1904-7  showed  the  most  astounding 
increase  in  every  branch  of  the  industry.  Comparing  the 
year  1907  with  1903,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  from  3,173,000  bales  to  4,088,000  bales, 
or  27I-  per  cent.  The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the 
spinning  of  yarns  increased  by  17^  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  looms  for  weaving  by  12  per  cent.  The  export 
of  yarns  increased  in  the  same  interval  from  291,000,000 
pounds  to  409,000,000  pounds,  or  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
export  of  cotton  tissues  from  5,137  milHon  yards  to  6,297 
milhon  yards,  or  22  per  cent.  The  profits  of  spinners 
and  manufacturers  during  these  three  years  increased 
enormously.  An  immense  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
industry,  and  no  less  than  £20,000,000  was  expended  on 
new  mills  and  new  machinery. 

The  figures  for  the  last  four  years,  1905-1908,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  four  years,  1901-1904,  are  as 
follows  : — 

AVERAGE   ANNUAL  EXPORT   OF   COTTON   GOODS 

Yarns  4  years,  1901-4.       4  years,  1905-8.        increusef 

Quantities — lb.       ..      163,000,000         218,000,000  34 

Value  ..  ..       ;^7, 830,000         ;^i2,48i,ooo  60 

Piece  goods — 

Quantities — yards..    5,355,000,000       6,020,000,000  11 

Value  ..  ..       £S7.7S9>ooo         £74, $01,000  30 

The  difference  in  the  rates  of  increase  in  value  and 
quantities  is  in  part  due  to  the  greater  proportion  of  yarns 
and  piece  goods  of  superior  quality. 

Of  these  great  increases  the  countries  with  high  tariffs 
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had  more  than  their  share.  The  average  value  of  exports 
of  yarn  to  Germany  and  four  other  protected  countries  in 
Europe  for  the  four  years  1901-1904  was  £3,711,000,  and 
for  the  years  1905-1908,  £6,533,000,  an  increase  of  80  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  to  all  other  countries  was  from 
£4,120,000  to  £5,948,000,  or  45  per  cent.  In  tissues  the 
increase  to  the  five  protected  countries  was  from  £2,804,000 
to  £4,063,000  in  the  same  periods,  or  43  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  30  per  cent,  for  all  countries. 

It  should  be  added  that  during  the  same  periods  the 
value  of  imports  of  cotton  yarn  increased  from  an  average 
of  £219,000  to  £336,000  ;  and  those  of  cotton  tissues  from 
£936,000  to  £1,707,000.  These  amounts  are  insignificant 
compared  with  the  values  of  exports.  They  are  swollen 
by  the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  yams 
and  piece  goods  are  sent  to  Germany  and  France  for  special 
treatment  in  dyeing  and  printing,  and  are  then  returned 
here,  adding  to  the  value  of  imports.  There  are  no  returns 
showing  to  what  extent  the  total  imports  and  exports 
should  be  reduced  on  this  account. 

The  last  four  years,  1904-1908,  include  the  year  1908, 
when  in  this  trade,  as  in  most  others,  there  was  a  great 
reduction  of  exports,  and  the  figures  receded  to  those  of 
1906  or  1905.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that 
this  set-back  is  otherwise  than  temporary.  In  any  case,  the 
great  industry  of  cotton  has  increased  its  export  from  73  J 
millions  in  1903,  the  year  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  predicted 
that  it  was  "  going,"  to  iioj  milhons  in  1907,  and  95  millions 
in  1908.  It  has  showTi  an  expansion  far  beyond  what 
anyone  could  have  expected — one  that  should  warn  Tariff 
makers  against  applying  their  nostrums  to  it,  and  make 
them  understand  how  misleading  is  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Freedom  of  imports,  and  the  low  price  of 
every  product  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  in  the 
erection  of  factories  and  the  construction  of  machinery, 
and  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  workman,  are  the  very 
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essence  of  its  existence — the  main  point  in  which  it  has  an 
advantage  over  all  its  rivals. 


(4)   V^OOLLEN   AND    OTHER  TEXTILE   TRADES 

*'  Wool  is  threatened.  Silk  has  gone." — Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  Greenock,  October  yth,  1903. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  the  years  1903-4  held  inquiries 
into  eight  other  Textile  Trades — the  Woollen,  Silk,  Flax,  Hemp, 
Jute,  Hosiery,  Lace,  and  Carpet  industries — and  in  1905 
published  as  many  volumes  containing  summaries  at  length 
of  the  evidence.  It  was  not  stated  by  whom  the  inquiries 
were  conducted,  or  who  is  responsible  for  the  summaries. 
In  the  preface  to  these  issues  it  was  stated  that  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  these  trades  would  shortly  be  ready. 
It  has  not  as  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  years,  been 
pubhshed.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  Report  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  fair  to  the  Commission  to  credit  them  with  con- 
curring in  all  the  evidence  which  has  thus  been  collected. 
We  are  able  to  say  of  these  summaries  that  the  evidence 
is  open  to  the  same  objections  we  raised  to  that  in  the 
Cotton  industry  :  that  it  is  one-sided  ;  that  the  witnesses 
appear  to  have  been  selected  because  they  agreed  with 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  concurred  in  the  pre- 
conceived views  of  the  Commission,  which  itself  was  ap- 
pointed evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  case 
for  the  scheme.  No  sifting  of  the  evidence  was  attempted. 
Taking  the  evidence  of  the  Woollen  trade  as  an  example, 
it  consisted  of  a  series  of  complaints  of  the  past  and  present 
position  of  the  trade  and  jeremiads  as  to  the  future  of  every 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  from  every  district  where 
it  is  carried  on.  All  the  witnesses  were  in  favour  of 
duties  on  foreign  imports  of  woollen  goods  of  not  less  than 
10  per  cent.  Some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  such 
duties  would  not  raise  the  prices  of  yarns  and  tissues  in 
the  home  market,  but  most  of  them  were  in  favour  of  them 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  their  pro- 
ducts. No  opinion  was  given  as  to  who  would  bear  the 
burden  of  these  increased  prices  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  effect  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  including  the  import 
duties  on  food,  was  ever  considered  by  them,  or  whether 
wages  of  those  employed  in  the  trade  would  be  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  or  what  effect  such  increase  of  wages  would  have  on  the 
trade. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  consider  further  these  inquiries 
and  the  summaries  of  evidence,  or  whether  they  rightly 
describe  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  1903-4.     They  are 
already  hopelessly  out  of  date.      It  may  perhaps  be  true 
that  for  a  few  years  preceding  these  inquiries  the  volume  of 
export  trade  of  woollen  goods  in  all  their  branches — yarns, 
tissues,  hosiery,  carpets,  etc. — had  been  stationary,  though 
the    quality    of   the    exports    was    continually   improving. 
But  in  1904,  while  these  inquiries  were  being  held,  a  very 
great  change  for  the  better  commenced,  and  was  developed 
in    subsequent    years.     For    the    four   years    ending    1904, 
the   value    of   all   exported   woollen   goods   averaged   23*8 
millions.     In  1905  they  rose  to  29  milhons,  and  in  1907 
to  34  millions,  falhng  in  1908  to  28*1  millions.     For  the 
four  years  1905-1908  they  averaged  30*7  millions,  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  over  the  previous  four  years.     During  the 
same  period  the  imports,  after  deducting  re-exports,  showed 
a  slight  reduction,  being  10*3  millions  in  the  first  period, 
and    10"  I  millions   in    the   last  period.     The   net   exports, 
therefore,  after  deducting  imports,  averaged  I3"4  milhons 
for  1901-1904,  and  20*6  milhons  for  1905-1908,  an  increase 
of  55  per  cent.,  showing  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  things, 
and  indicating  that  our  exports  have  been  growing  at  a 
much    greater    rate    than    our    imports.     A    considerable 
portion   of    our   imports   consists    of    British-made    goods 
which  have  been  sent  to  Germany  and  France  for  special 
treatment.     If   the    value    of   these    could   be    ascertained 
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and  deducted  from  exports  and  imports,  the  account  would 
be  even  more  satisfactory.  Upon  these  figures  it  is  certain 
that  the  dismal  forebodings  of  the  witnesses  selected  and 
examined  by  the  Tariff  Commission  have  proved  to  be 
without  foundation. 

In  the  hnen  industry  the  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


AVERAGE   EXPORTS   OF   LINEN    MANUFACTURES 
4  years,  1901-4.       4  years,  1905-8. 


tncrease 
percentage. 

Yarns  ..  ..  ..      ;^850,ooo  ;^i,oi9,ooo  17 

Manufactures  . .  . .     3,793,000  4,757,000  26 


Total    ..         ..  ..     4,643,000  5,776,000  24 

Imports  ..  ..      1,547,000  1,614,000  4^ 

The  re-exports  were  insignificant  in  value.  Some  deduc- 
tion must  be  made  from  the  above  figures  for  increased 
values,  but  in  any  case  the  increase  of  exports  is  satisfactory, 
and,  taking  into  account  values,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  imports  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  the  case  of  jute  manufactures,  the  comparison  of 
the  last  four  with  the  previous  four  years  shows  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

AVERAGE   VALUE   OF  JUTE   MANUFACTURES 

1901-4.  1905-8. 

Exports       . .  ;^2, 608,000  £3,277,000 


Imports       ..     2,194,000  2,620,000 

Re-exports..     1,894,000  1,756,000 


Net  imports  350,000  864,000 

The  price  of  jute,  however,  has  increased  very  greatly — 
by  no  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  quantities,  therefore,  of 
manufactured  goods  exported  have  been  reduced,  and  of 
the  imports  shghtly  increased.  In  spite  of  this  great 
increase  of  price,  the  quantity  of  raw  jute  imported  has 
increased,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 
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AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  JUTE  IMPORTED 

1901-4.  1905-8. 

Tons  Tons 

Imports             . .           .  .          320,000  368,000 

Re-exports      . .          . .         107,000  122,000 


Net  imports    ..  ..        213,000  246,000 

showing  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.     There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  considerable  activity  in  the  home  trade. 

The  exports  of  cotton  lace  have  increased  in  value  from 
an  average  of  £3,165,000  for  1901-1904  to  £4,463,000  for 
1905-1908,  or  40  per  cent.  The  trade  returns  do  not  give 
the  figures  of  the  imports  for  the  earlier  years.  It  appears, 
however,  that  we  import  cotton  lace  to  the  value  (after 
deducting  re-exports)  of  about  ij  millions  a  year. 

The  exports  of  silk  manufactures,  an  industry  in  which 
we  have  never  succeeded  in  emulating  the  French  manu- 
facturers, have  increased  in  the  same  period  by  an  average 
of  17  per  cent.,  while  the  imports,  after  deducting  re-exports, 
have  been  reduced  by  8 J  per  cent.  The  statistics  for 
hosiery  and  carpets  have  been  included  in  those  given 
for  the  woollen  industry.  When  taken  separately,  they 
show  about  the  same  satisfactory  increases  during  the 
past  four  years  as  other  branches  of  the  woollen  trade. 

In  all  these  cases,  while  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
of  exported  manufactures  on  the  average  of  the  last  four 
years,  there  has  been  little  or  no  increase  of  imported 
manufactures,  and  in  many  cases  a  reduction. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  how  completely  the  case 
for  Tariff  Reform,  as  presented  by  the  witnesses  before 
the  Commission,  has  broken  down  under  the  experience 
of  the  past  four  years,  and  how  absolutely  their  predictions 
have  been  nuHified.  In  this,  we  may  assume,  is  to  be  found 
the  explanation  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  promised 
Report  of  the  Commission.  We  can  well  understand  that 
when,  at  the  end  of  1905,  the  Commission  found  that  the 
growth  of  the  exports  of  all  these  branches  of  trade  in 
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1903,  1904,  and  1905  had  already  increased  so  much  as 
to  stultify  the  predictions  of  their  witnesses,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  wiser  course  was  to  abstain  from 
making  any  report  on  these  industries.  Meanwhile,  like 
mariners  whistling  for  a  breeze,  they  have  been  hoping  for 
a  return  of  bad  trade,  when  their  scheme  of  import  duties 
would  not  appear  to  be  so  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  conditions  as  it  has  been  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
The  bad  trade  of  1908  has  been  a  godsend  to  them  in  this 
respect.  They  are  already  making  the  most  of  it.  But 
even  if  we  should  take  the  figures  of  1908  as  the  normal 
trade  for  the  future,  they  are  still  so  far  above  the  average 
of  1899-1904  as  to  nullify  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

(5)    POTTERY,    GLASS,    AND   THE  SUGAR  AND    CONFECTIONERY 

TRADES 

These  three  industries  were  the  subject  of  similar  pre- 
tended inquiries  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  were  re- 
ported on  in  1907.  The  Reports  do  not  state  by  whom 
the  inquiries  were  made,  or  when  they  were  conducted. 
As  in  the  cases  of  all  the  textile  industries  except  that  of 
cotton,  the  Reports  are  merely  summaries  of  the  evidence 
collected,  and  do  not  give  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  state  what  duties  they  recommend  on  imports  of 
the  articles  in  competition  with  these  industries. 

As  regards  Pottery,  it  is  alleged  in  the  summary  that 
the  world's  use  of  it  has  undergone  great  expansion  in 
recent  years,  but  that  the  British  industry  has  not  only 
not  increased,  but  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  home 
demand.  The  British  export  trade,  it  is  said,  has  remained 
practically  stationary  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  while 
the  export  trade  of  the  chief  foreign  competitors  has  shown 
great  increase.  The  most  disturbing  feature,  it  is  added, 
in  the  British  industry  has  been  the  steady  increase  in  the 
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importations  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.     The  statistics 
given  in  the  Report  appear  at  first  sight  to  justify  these 
statements.     It   is  to   be   observed,   however,   that   so   far 
as  British  exports  of  pottery  are  concerned  they  do  not 
go  later  than  the  year  1903  ;   while  those  of  the  exports  of 
Germany,    Belgium,    France,    and    Austria    are    given    up 
to  the  year  1905.     As  the  Report  was  not  issued  till  1907 
there  should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  figures 
of  exports  for  the  three  years  1904-6.     The  figures  for  these 
years  and  for  1907-8  show  that  the  British  export  trade 
achieved  very  considerable  expansion,  with  the  result  that 
the  value  of  exports  of  this  industry  averaged  for  the  six 
years  1903-8  £2,295,000  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
£1,786,000  for  the  previous  six  years,  an  increase  of  more 
than  half  a  milhon,  or  about  28  per  cent.     The  increase 
w^as  progressive  till  1908,  when  there  was  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  but  the  exports  were  still  at  a 
rate  higher  than  the  average  of  the  six  years.     During  the 
same  period  of  six  years  the  imports  showed  a  very  small 
increase    over   the    previous    six   years,    the    figures   being 
£930,000  for  1897-1902  and  £988,000  for  1903-8,  a  differ- 
ence of  £58,000,   or  6  per  cent.     It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  said  at  the  present  time,  or  in  1907,  when  the  Com- 
mission   reported,    that    the    British   industry    of    Pottery 
w^as  not  expanding,  and  that  it  was  failing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  home  demand.     In  view  of  these  figures  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conclude  that  the  Commission  in  1907  thought  it 
the  more  prudent  course,  in  the  interest  of  their  cause,  not 
to  include  in    their   statistical  tables,    as  regards    British 
exports,  the  years  later  than  1903. 

In  many  other  respects  the  evidence  summarised  in  the 
so-called  Report  is  inconclusive,  and  should  have  been  tested 
by  closer  examination  or  by  further  evidence.  Com- 
plaint is  made  by  many  of  the  witnesses  of  the  increased 
competition  of  German  pottery,  especially  in  the  United 
States.     It  is  stated  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  duties  levied 
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in  that  country  under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  treaties, 
the  German  exports  to  the  United  States  have  increased  in 
the  previous  five  years  by  i6o  per  cent.,  and  were  £1,500,000 
a  year,  compared  with  £500,000,  the  value  of  British  exports 
to  the  same  country.  It  was  very  desirable  that  some 
explanation  should  be  afforded  of  this  great  increase  of 
German  importations  to  this  neutral  market  as  compared 
with  our  own.  It  could  not  have  been  that  German  goods 
were  dumped  there,  for  high  tariffs  are  claimed  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  a  remedy  against  dumping.  Has  it 
been  due  to  the  better  taste  of  the  German  manufacturers, 
or  to  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  American 
markets  ?  One  fails  to  understand  how  the  imposition  of 
a  tariff  in  England  could  help  the  British  exporter  in  the 
competition  with  German  goods  in  the  American  or  other 
neutral  markets. 

The  main  object  of  those  asking  for  a  tariff  on  goods 
entering  this  country  is  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
exclude  their  foreign  competitors  from  the  home  market. 
But  they  will  risk,  in  most  cases,  the  much  larger  trade  of 
their  exports  to  foreign  markets,  by  raising  the  cost  of 
manufactures  in  this  country. 

The  summary  states  that  the  witnesses  examined  by 
the  Commission  were  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  imposition  of  import  duties  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 
The  bulk  of  the  imports  into  this  country,  it  is  said, 
are  low-priced  articles  in  china ;  "10  per  cent,  on 
these  would  not  amount  to  much,  a  25  per  cent,  duty 
would  be  a  good  deal  better,  but  even  in  the  low-priced 
article  a  10  per  cent,  duty  would  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good."  The  workpeople  are  said  to  be  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change.  *'  It 
does  not  matter  paying  2s.  a  week  more  for  what  we 
have  to  buy,  if  we  can  get  two  or  three  days'  more  work 
a  week."  It  does  not  appear  that  any  representatives  of 
working    men    were    examined    on    this    point.     It    seems, 
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however,  to  be  admitted  that  the  scheme  as  a  whole  would 
mean  a  charge  to  workmen  of  2s.  a  week  for  the  increased 
price  of  their  food  and  other  necessaries.  The  manufacturers, 
the  summary  says,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  sug- 
gested duties  will  not  cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of  goods. 
The  encouragement  to  factories  and  the  consequent  com- 
petition will  act,  it  is  thought,  as  a  safeguard  in  this 
respect.  "  With  a  lo  per  cent,  duty  the  internal  competi- 
tion would  be  sufficient  to  keep  dowTi  any  rise."  Great 
importance,  it  is  said,  is  attached  by  witnesses  to  the  effect 
the  duties  will  have  in  safeguarding  the  trade  against 
the  unfair  competition  of  dumping.  "  The  British  market 
is  essential  to  the  foreign  producer.  Duties  would  not  by 
any  means  stop  foreign  importation  of  crockery,  but 
would  put  it  on  a  fairer  level,  and  a  small  duty  would  be 
paid  practically  by  the  producer.  It  may  pay  the  foreigner 
better  up  to  a  certain  point  to  pay  the  tax  rather  than 
stop  part  of  his  works."  One  may  well  ask  whether  the 
Commission,  in  quoting  these  crude  statements  in  their 
summary,  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  concur 
in  them. 

The  propositions  quoted  from  the  evidence  are  entirely 
contradictory  one  of  another.  The  witnesses  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  asked  to  consider  the  scheme  as  a 
whole,  and  the  effect  of  import  duties  not  only  on  their  owti 
products  but  on  every  other  article  of  import  of  food  and 
other  articles  of  manufacture.  In  this  and  every  other 
respect  the  inquiry  was  as  unsatisfactory,  inconclusive) 
and  misleading  as  all  the  other  inquiries  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  we  have  adverted  to. 

We  have  much  the  same  criticism  to  make  as  regards 
the  so-called  inquiry  into  the  Glass  industry.  In  this 
case  the  competition  from  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria,  both  in  this  country  and  in  neutral  markets,  is 
undoubtedly  severe,  and  the  importations  into  this  country 
largely  exceed  its  exports.     The  Commission   admit   that 
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in  spite  of  this  competition  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
exports  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  25  per  cent.  Their 
statistics  go  no  later  than  1905.  In  the  three  subsequent 
years,  1906-8,  there  has  been  a;  further  increase  of  about 
22  per  cent,  in  the  average  exports  as  compared  with  the 
previous  six  years — namely,  from  £1,110,000  to  £1,346,000, 
showing  a  considerable  expansion.  During  the  same  period 
the  imports  have  increased  on  the  average  by  12  per  cent, 
only. 

Very  few  witnesses  appear  to  have  been  examined 
by  those  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Tariff  Commission  ;  but  a 
considerable  number  of  firms  have  sent  in  replies  to  printed 
questions.  The  most  important  of  these  questions  was  as 
follows  :  "  What  minimum  duties,  if  any,  on  the  articles 
imported  similar  to  those  you  manufacture  do  you  suggest 
as  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  your  trade  ?  " 
To  a  question  thus  limited  to  the  particular  trade,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  large  numbers  of  manufacturers  would 
reply  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  duties  imposed  on 
imports  coming  into  competition  with  them.  It  appears 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  who  answered  them  favoured 
high  duties — much  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  ranging 
up  to  25,  50,  and  even  100  per  cent. 

We  submit  that  the  question  should  have  been  put 
thus  :  "  What  would  be  the  effect  on  your  business,  and 
upon  the  workmen  employed  in  it,  of  the  import  duties 
proposed  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  on  all  articles 
of  food  and  of  manufacture,  other  than  raw  materials  ?  " 
The  evidence  and  replies  in  the  summary  throw  no  light 
on  this,  and  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  no  value  with  reference 
to  the  whole  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  Sugar  and  Confectionery  trade, 
the  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  directed  mainly  to  the 
question  of  the  Sugar  Convention,  which  commended  itself 
in  every  respect  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Under  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  that  Convention  the 
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principal  Powers  in  Europe  by  their  system  of  bounties 
exported  sugar  to   this  country  in  enormous  quantities  at 
far  below  cost  price.     It  was  a  case  of  dumping  on  the 
largest  scale.     It  lowered  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  and  was  the  cause  of  immense  benefit 
to  them.     It  also  favoured  manufacturers  of  confectionery 
and  jams,  by  enabling  them  to  compete  with  those  subject 
to   high   duties.     The   effect   of   the   Convention   has   un- 
doubtedly been  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country 
and  to  lower  the  price  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.    It  has 
caused  a  much  larger  consumption  of  sugar  per  head  on 
the  Continent,  and  a  lower  rate  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
deprived   our   manufacturers   of   confectionery,   jams,   and 
mineral  waters  of  the  great  advantage  they  enjoyed  from 
the  low  price  of  this  important  article  in  their  manufactures. 
This  was  coincident  with  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  sugar 
in  this  country  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
In    our    opinion    there    never    was    a   more     needlessly 
quixotic,  gratuitous,  and  ill-devised  act  than  that  of   the 
British  Government  in  lending  its  assistance  to  the  great 
Protectionist   Powers   of   Europe,  by   means   of   a   general 
Convention,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  system  of  sugar  bounties. 
It  was  the  one  point  of  the  system  of  Protection  which 
conferred  immense  benefit  on  the  people  of  this  country, 
by  supplying  them  with  Sugar  at  far  below  the  cost  of 
producing  it.     Why  we  should  have  deprived  ourselves  of 
this  great  advantage  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand.    The  further  discussion,  however,  of  this  question 
would  lead  us  far  astray  from  the  main  point  of  discussion 
on  the  Tariff  Commission.      As  regards  the  Confectionery 
trade,  the  official  statistics  of  the  exports  and  imports  are 
so  imperfect  that  they  afford  no  material  for  criticising  the 
evidence.     The  evidence  given  is  largely  directed  to  the  bad 
effect  of  the  sugar  duties  in  raising  the  prices  of  the  articles 
they  produce  and  in  hmiting  their  trade — in  which  we  en- 
tirely concur. 
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(6)   AGRICULTURE 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain as  regards  the  Agricultural  industries  was  presided 
over  by  an  eminent  Protectionist,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  other  agriculturists  equally  well  known 
for  their  ardent  support  of  the  Chamberlain  policy.  The 
Report  published  in  1905  gives  in  extenso  the  evidence  of 
a  very  large  number  of  farmers  and  others  interested  in 
agriculture,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  replies  to  printed 
questions  issued  by  the  Commission.  We  have  waded 
through  this  bulky  volume.  The  evidence  and  replies 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  one  hue.  They  breathe  nothing 
but  Protection,  and  the  necessity  for  raising  the  prices  of 
food  produce,  and  for  restricting  competition  of  foreign 
produce,  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  this 
country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  witnesses  consider  that  the 
proposed  import  duties  on  food  will  be  quite  insufficient. 
Many  think  them  so  small  as  to  be  useless.  Few  consider 
them  to  be  adequate,  and  are  at  best  thankful  for  small 
mercies.  It  is  quite  certain,  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
witnesses,  that  concession  of  the  present  proposal  will  only 
whet  their  appetites  for  more.  Every  argument  used  for 
the  present  scheme  will  apply  equally  in  the  future  for 
further  demands.  It  is  admitted  that  the  proposed  duty 
on  com  will  have  no  effect  in  restoring  to  arable  cultivation 
the  land  laid  down  in  grass,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  barley.  To 
effect  this  it  is  agreed  that  a  duty  of  r2s.  a  quarter  or  more 
would  be  required.  It  is  significant  that  the  witnesses 
desire  Protection  equally  against  Colonial  produce  as  against 
foreign  produce.  There  is  a  general  demand  that  duties 
shall  be  imposed  on  Colonial  imports,  and  that  if  preference 
is  given  it  shall  be  to  the  extent  of  only  half  the  duty. 
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While  the  favour  shown  for  the  scheme  proposed  to 
them  is  undoubtedly  based  on  the  belief  that  the  prices 
of  produce  will  be  increased  to  the  British  farmers,  there 
is  considerable  difference  among  the  witnesses  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  duties  on  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumers. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  be  under  the  delusion,  originated 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  in  1903,  that  import  duties 
on  corn,  meat,  etc.,  will  be  paid  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly, 
by  the  foreign  producer,  and  not  by  the  consumer  in  this 
country ;  but  the  context  of  their  evidence  displays  great 
confusion  of  mind  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Balfour's  pohcy, 
for  instance,  which  it  is  thought  contemplates  duties  on 
manufactured  goods  only  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation,  and 
not  on  imported  food,  is  generally  condemned  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  everything  the  farmers  have 
to  buy,  without  increasing  the  price  of  what  they  have 
to  sell ;  while  the  same  witnesses,  who  make  this  objec- 
tion, allege  that  the  duties  on  food  will  not  increase 
prices  to  consumers. 

No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  sift  and  test 
the  evidence  on  this  or  other  points,  or  to  hear  what  was 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  case  of  the  labourers 
against  the  proposal  was  not  heard  or  considered.  It 
was  apparently  thought  that  the  agricultural  interest 
consisted  only  of  farmers  and  landowners,  and  that  the 
labourers  had  no  concern  in  the  question  of  the  levying  of 
duties  on  their  food  and  other  articles  of  consumption. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  recognise  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  as  in  any  sense  an  inquiry  conducted  in  an 
impartial  and  scientific  manner.  Its  purpose  was  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  persons  with  preconceived  views  in  favour 
of  a  scheme  already,  as  regards  its  main  features,  determined 
on.  A  committee  thus  limited  in  its  inquiry  by  its  lopsided 
method,  fulfilled,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  objects  of 
those  who  called  it  into  existence.  They  reported  in  favour 
of  the  Chamberlain  scheme  of  duties  of  2s.  a  quarter  on 
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corn,  of  5  per  cent,  on  meat,  and  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  on 
dairy  and  other  agricultural  produce,  with  a  suggestion  for 
yet  higher  duties  on  special  articles. 

On  some  important  points  the  committee  go  beyond 
the  Chamberlain  scheme.  They  reject  his  proposed 
exemption  from  import  duties  of  bacon  and  maize.  They 
report  that  the  imported  raw  material  for  cattle,  and 
the  meat  of  the  labouring  men,  should  be  taxed  equally 
with  other  food.  Yet  more  important  is  their  proposal 
to  raise  import  duties  on  Colonial  produce.  They  recom- 
mend that  the  preference  to  be  accorded  to  the  Colonies 
should  be  one-half  only  of  the  duties  imposed  on  foreign 
produce,  and  not  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
whole  of  them.  Thus  for  the  first  time  Colonial  produce 
would  be  taxed,  and  the  margin  for  preference  would  be 
reduced  to  so  low  a  point  as  to  afford  little  inducement  to 
the  Colonies  to  go  further  in  their  policy  of  preference  to 
British  manufactures.  They  also  propose  a  much  higher 
rate  of  duty  on  imported  flour  than  on  com.  When  Sir  M. 
Hicks  Beach,  in  1902,  imposed  a  duty  of  3d.  per  cwt.  on  corn, 
he  also  imposed  the  nearest  equivalent  in  pence  on  flour — 
namely  5d.  per  cwt.  This,  however,  was  not  the  exact 
equivalent.  It  gave  a  substantial  advantage  to  the  importer 
of  corn  as  compared  with  flour.  The  result  was  that  the 
importations  of  flour  were  largely  reduced  in  the  following 
year,  and  those  of  corn  proportionately  increased.  The 
Tariff  Committee  propose  a  duty  of  6d.  per  cwt.  on  corn,  and 
I5d.  per  cwt.  on  flour.  This  would  give  an  advantage  to 
corn  over  flour  enormously  greater  than  that  given  in  1902. 
They  also  propose  that  the  rebate  allowed  on  the  re- 
exported offal  of  millers  in  1902  should  not  be  given  in 
future.  The  object  aimed  at  by  these  proposals  is  the 
encouragement  of  milling  in  this  country,  and  the  provision 
of  cheap  feeding  stuffs  to  farmers  for  their  cattle.  It  may 
confidently  be  expected  of  such  a  scheme  that  the  importa- 
tion of  flour  as  distinguished  from  wheat  will  wholly  cease. 
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Wheat  will  be  mainly  milled  in  this  country.  The  amount 
of  offal,  therefore,  will  largely  exceed  the  demand  for  it. 
Prices  will  fall,  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place 
the  price  of  flour  will  rise.  The  result  will  be  that  consumers 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  bread. 

The  Tariff  Committees  on  Iron  and  Steel,  and  on  the 
Cotton  Industries,  recommended,  as  we  have  shown, 
maximum  tariffs  with  higher  rates  of  duty  than  the  general 
tariff  for  imports  of  articles  in  competition  with  these 
industries,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  with 
foreign  Governments  for  a  reduction  of  their  protective 
tariffs,  and  for  retaliation,  in  the  event  of  their  refusal 
and  treating  us  unfairly.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  on  this  important  matter, 
though  many  members  of  the  committee  were  also  on  the 
committees  of  these  other  industries.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  agricultural  interest  will  be  content 
to  allow  a  system  of  maximum  duties  to  be  applied  to 
manufactures,  and  not  to  articles  of  food.  The  principle 
once  adopted  will  be  appHed  to  all  imports.  How,  for 
instance,  is  a  policy  of  negotiation  and  retaliation  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  such  countries  as  Russia,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  even  the  United  States,  from 
which  we  so  largely  import  food,  if  corn  and  meat  are  to  be 
exempt  from  maximum  duties  ?  As  in  the  case  of  other 
industries  a  maximum  tariff  will  inevitably  tend  to  become  a 
general  tariff,  and  will  result  in  a  system  of  high  protection. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Tariff  Committee,  having 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  specific  duties  on  imports 
of  food,  would  follow  this  up  by  showing  what  will  be  the 
aggregate  revenue  resulting  from  them,  how  they  will  affect 
prices,  and  how  they  will  bear  upon  the  different  classes 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  Committee  were 
silent  on  these  important  points.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  this.  We  can  well  understand  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  Committee  found  themselves.     If  they  had  expressed 
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the  opinion  that  prices  would  be  raised  by  the  duties  they 
propose,  and  that  consumers  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  food,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  follow  this 
up  by  considering  and  reporting  whether  the  wages  of 
agricultuLial  labourers  would  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  cost  of  their  food.  If  no  such  rise  in  wages  should 
take  place  it  is  ob\-ious  the  labourer  would  suft'er  greatly 
from  the  scheme  of  duties  on  food.  If  the  Committee  had 
concluded  that  a  rise  of  wages  would  take  place  equal  to  the 
increased  cost  of  food  to  the  labourer,  the  scheme  would 
no  longer  afford  hope  of  greater  profit  to  the  farmers. 
If  again  it  was  their  opinion  that  prices  would  not  be  raised 
b}'  the  import  duties,  what  would  be  its  attraction  to  the 
farmers  and  lando\\'ners  ?  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  \\-itnesses,  for  they  suggested 
that  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  on  imported  food  should 
be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  their  rates.  Under  these 
conflicting  views,  and  the  difficulty  of  steering  between  the 
two  opposite  contentions,  the  Committee  were  discreetly 
silent,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  the  honesty  of  their  report. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  supply  this  defect  of  the  report. 
The  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  food  of  all  kinds,  as  proposed 
by  the  Committee,  may  be  estimated  at  about  /i2,ooo,ooo 
a  year.  We  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  prices 
of  imported  food  \nll  be  raised  by  the  duties,  and  prob- 
ably by  something  more,  and  that  no  part  of  the  duties 
on  necessaries  of  hfe — com,  meal,  dairy  produce,  fruit,  etc. 
— will  be  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  or  exporter.  The  im- 
porters in  this  country,  the  millers  and  the  wholesale  dealers 
of  all  kinds,  will  pay  the  duties,  and  \^ill  raise  their  charges 
to  the  retail  dealers,  and  the  pubhc,  by  the  same  amount. 
But  in  such  case  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  price  of 
home  produce  \^-ill  be  raised  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  home  produce  of  food  of  aU  kinds 
is  about  equal  in  value  to  the  imported  food  (not  including 
sugar,   tea,  spirits,   etc.).     The  increase  of  price  on   food 
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imported  and  home  grown,  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
£400,000,000,  will  be  about  £24,000,000,  or  over.  The  in- 
creased price  will  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  One-half  of 
it  will  go  to  the  Exchequer,  in  the  shape  of  import  duties, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  ij  millions  in  respect  of  Colonial 
preference,  which  will  be  a  bonus  to  Colonial  producers. 
The  other  half,  £12,000,000  a  year,  will  find  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  the  home  producers,  and  ultimately,  the 
larger  part  of  it,  into  those  of  landowners  in  increase  of 
rent. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  labouring 
men  will  have  to  pay  an  increase  all  round  on  their  pay- 
ments for  food,  clothing,  etc.  To  an  agricultural  labourer 
with  average  wages  all  the  year  round  of  i6s.  a  week, 
of  which  13s.  a  week  is  spent  on  food  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  his  family,  the  increase  works  out  at  about  50s. 
a  year,  or  more  than  three  weeks'  wages  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  a  very  heavy  charge  on  him. 

What  is  the  prospect  of  his  wages  being  increased  in 
this  proportion  ?  All  the  past  experience  in  this  country 
before  1846,  and  in  other  countries  in  recent  times,  shows 
that  no  increase  of  wages  results  to  the  labourer  from  pro- 
tective duties,  large  or  small. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  gain  to  farmers  by 
the  increased  price  of  their  produce  will  be  without  draw- 
backs. Those  of  them  who  do  not  live  on  the  proceeds  of 
their  farms  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  food.  All 
farmers  will  have  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  more  for  their 
machinery  and  farm  implements,  for  their  clothing,  and  for 
all  their  other  wants.  Dairy  farmers  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  supply  of  milk,  whose  numbers  are  always  increasing, 
will  derive  no  benefit  from  the  proposed  duties,  as  practically 
there  is  no  import  of  milk.  They  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  feeding  stuffs,  and  for  anything  else  that  they 
have  to  buy. 

These   are   matters   which   should   at   least   have   been 
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inquired  into  and  reported  on  by  the  Tariff  Committee 
on  agriculture,  before  recommending  such  a  scheme.  Their 
failure  to  do  so  is  but  another  proof  of  the  one-sided  char- 
acter of  the  inquiry,  and  of  the  grave  defects  of  their 
final  report. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  farmers  and  landowners 
passed  through  a  period  of  grave  depression,  commencing 
about  the  year  1878,  when  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  especially  of  wheat,  began  to  fall.  The  depression, 
however,  was  very  unequally  felt.  Farmers  in  the  pastoral 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  suffered  more  from  the 
rise  of  wages  of  labourers  than  from  the  reduced  prices  of 
their  products.  Farmers  in  the  arable  districts  suffered 
from  both  causes,  with  the  result  that  a  large  area  of  land 
under  corn  cultivation  was  laid  down  in  grass.  But  of  late 
years,  and  especially  in  the  last  four  years,  since  the  Tariff 
Commission  reported  on  agriculture,  there  has  been  a 
general  and  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
industry.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  everywhere  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  keen  com- 
petition for  farms.  For  every  vacant  farm  even  in  the 
arable  parts  of  England  there  are  said  to  be  twenty  appli- 
cants. This  clearly  shows  that  farmers  generally  are 
succeeding  in  making  profit  out  of  the  land  at  present 
prices.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  depression  exists. 
One  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  County  Councils 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  or  hiring  land  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  small  ownerships  or  occupations 
of  land  under  the  recent  Act. 


(7)    HOPS 

If  further  proof  were  required  of  the  unscientific  and 
worthless  character  of  the  inquiries  held  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Hops.  In  this 
instance  a  case  was  apparently  made  out  of  great  hardship 
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to  the  industry  from  foreign  competition.  The  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Tariff  Commission  made  very  full  inquiry 
into  the  subject  after  their  fashion.  They  examined  a 
large  number  of  hop  growers  and  hop  factors.  They 
reported  that  the  acreage  under  cultivation  of  hops  in 
England  had  been  reduced  during  the  last  twenty  years 
from  63,000  acres  in  1887,  to  44,000  acres  in  1907,  or  by 
nearly  one-third.  They  attributed  this  wholly  to  foreign 
competition.     In  their  report  they  state  : — 

"  The  British  area  under  hops  shows  a  serious  decline. 
This  decline  appears  to  be  due  in  the  main  to  the  unfair 
condition  of  competition  with  the  foreign  importers,  espe- 
cially the  facilities  for  dumping  foreign  hops  upon  the 
British  market.  The  evidence  points  conclusively  to  the 
fact  that  an  equalisation  of  the  conditions  of  competition 
must  lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  hop  industry,  with 
considerable  benefit  to  labour.  We  think  that  a  specific 
duty  should  be  imposed  large  enough  to  check  the  unfair 
competition  to  which  the  British  producer  is  now  exposed." 

As  the  hop  growers  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
an  import  duty  of  less  than  £2  per  cent.,  equal  to  40  per  cent, 
on  the  average  price  of  hops,  would  be  of  no  value  to  them, 
and  as  the  whole  agitation  has  been  based  on  this  demand, 
it  must  be  taken  that  the  Tariff  Commission  contemplate 
a  duty  of  this  rate  as  within  the  exceptions  pointed  out 
in  their  general  Report,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  special 
cases.  The  Commission  arrived  at  their  conclusion  after 
an  inquiry  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  all  their  other 
inquiries,  namely  by  hearing  one  side  only  of  the  question? 
by  taking  the  evidence  exclusively  of  those  pledged  to 
a  policy  of  protection,  without  any  attempt  to  test  it  by 
careful  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  without  hearing 
any  evidence  from  those  taking  an  opposite  view.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  high  duty 
proposed  by  the  growers.  The  growers,  indeed,  made  no 
secret  of  their  belief  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of  British 
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hops  to  the  consumer  by  £1,200,000  a  year.  That  was  their 
object  in  proposing  the  duty.  But  the  Commission  avoided 
expressing  an  opinion  on  this  point. 

The  hop  growers,  stimulated  by  this  favourable  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  brought  their  case  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1908,  and  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  of  a  special  kind  having  been  made  out, 
the  Government  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depression  of 
the   hop   industry. 

The  Committee,  presided  over  by  Sir  William  Collins, 
covered  much  the  same  ground  as  the  Tariff  Committee, 
and  examined  many  of  the  same  witnesses,  but  they  also 
did  everything  w^hich  the  Tariff  Committee  neglected  to 
do.  They  cross-examined  the  witnesses,  and  called  before 
them  other  hop  growers,  hop  factors  and  brewers,  who 
took  a  different  view  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  industry 
and  the  expediency  of  a  protective  duty,  and  they  sub- 
mitted the  statistics  of  the  growth  and  consumption  of 
hops  to  a  really  scientific  inquiry. 

As  a  result  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  in  their 
report  showed  that  although  of  late  years  there  had  been 
a  large  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  hops  under  cultivation, 
the  actual  average  production  of  British  hops  had  been 
fully  maintained.  They  held  that  this  had  resulted  from 
great  improvements  in  the  growth  of  hops,  from  more 
intense  cultivation,  from  protecting  the  hop  plants  from 
insects  and  blight  by  frequent  washings,  with  the  result 
that  the  average  production  of  hops  per  acre  had  greatly 
increased,  and  from  the  use  of  cold  storage  by  which 
the  surplus  growth  of  hops  of  one  year  can  be  carried  over 
to  another  year  with  little  loss  of  quahty.  The  Committee 
also  showed  conclusively  that  the  fall  of  prices  of  hops 
was  not  due  to  the  increased  competition  of  late  years 
of  foreign  hops,  for  the  importation  had  actually  fallen 
off,  and  was  in  no  greater  proportion  to  British  hops  than 
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in  past  years.  They  reported  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
lessened  demand  for  hops  owing  to  a  reduced  consumption 
of  beer,  and  to  a  less  proportion  of  hops  being  used  per 
barrel  of  beer  to  "meet  the  altered  tastes  of  consumers, 
and  in  part  also  made  possible  by  the  more  rapid  consump- 
tion of  beer.  The  real  cause  therefore  of  the  fall  in  price 
of  hops  the  last  few  years  was,  in  the  view  of  the  Committee, 
the  over-production  of  them  both  in  this  country  and  in 
foreign  countries.  The  Committee  were  further  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  foreign  hops  was  re- 
quired by  the  brewers  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  mix- 
ing with  British  hops,  and  in  order  to  give  a  quality  to  the 
taste  of  beer  to  which  the  consumers  have  been  accustomed, 
and  that  even  if  a  heavy  duty  were  imposed  on  foreign 
hops,  they  would  still  be  imported  largely  for  this  purpose. 
They  also  reported  that  the  same  complaints  of  the  low 
prices  of  hops  were  made  by  foreign  growers,  and  that  a 
large  reduction  of  acreage  under  hop  cultivation  had  taken 
place  especially  in  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  above  facts  the  Committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  foreign  competition  had  not  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  depression  of  the  hop  industry,  or  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  acreage  which  had  taken  place  of  late  years.  They 
reported  against  the  demand  of  the  hop  growers  for  a 
protective  duty  on  foreign  hops.  They  concluded  with 
the  following  expressions  of  opinion  quoted  from  a  witness : — 

"  The  question  remains  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
impose  a  heavy  protective  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  a  single 
article  of  agricultural  produce  without  extending  similar 
protective  duties  to  other  articles  of  produce  and  manu- 
facture. 

"  Hops  are  not  the  only  article  of  agricultural  produce 
which  vary  very  much  in  price  from  year  to  year,  where 
an  abundant  crop  results  often  in  ruinous  prices,  and  where 
there  is  severe  competition  from  abroad.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  refuse  the  same  kind    of   protection    to    fruit ; 
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and  if  to  fruit,  why  not  to  dairy  produce  and  to  meat, 
and  even  to  corn  ;  and  if  to  com,  why  not  to  a  vast  number 
of  other  manufactures  where  there  is  foreign  competition  ? 
We  should  be  insensibly  led  on  from  one  industry  to  another 
to  a  general  protective  system  embracing  every  article  of 
import — a  system  very  far  beyond  the  scheme  advocated 
in  the  name  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  virtually  that  discarded 
in  1846." 

The  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  showed  the  value 
of  a  really  thorough  and  scientific  inquiry,  in  which  all  sides 
and  interests  were  heard.  The  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  proved  to  be  worthless.  The  inquiry  was  conducted 
by  men  who  had  made  up  their  minds  in  advance  in  favour 
of  protective  measures,  and  who  were  only  concerned  in 
making  a  case  for  it.  The  report  as  to  hops  is  the  only 
one  of  their  numerous  reports  which  has  as  yet  been  tested 
by  an  independent  tribunal.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  follow  this  up  by  similar  inquiries  into  other  trades  and 
industries  w^hich  the  Commission  has  dealt  with.  It  may 
confidently  be  assumed  that  independent  and  impartial 
inquiry  would  show  that  every  one  of  the  reports  has  been 
equally  one-sided,  misleading  and  futile. 

(8)    CONCLUSION   AS   TO   THE   TARIFF   COMMISSION 

We  have  done  our  best  to  give  a  short  resume  of  the 
fourteen  Reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  We  have 
shown  that  they  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  None 
of  them  have  the  rudiments  of  independent  or  scientific 
procedure.  They  are  mere  ex  parte  inquiries,  confined  in 
each  case  to  the  particular  industry  dealt  with,  conducted 
by  men  whose  minds  were  fully  made  up  in  favour  of  the 
general  scheme  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There 
has  been  no  pretence  of  hearing  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The   witnesses   were    equally   of   one   mind    as   the 
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self-appointed  Commissioners,  and  have  been  selected  on 
that  account. 

No  single  representative  of  Labour  has  been  examined 
throughout  these  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  the  scheme 
on  the  labourers.  It  has  evidently  been  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  to  restrict  their  inquiries  to  each  industry 
dealt  with,  and  carefully  to  exclude  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  the  whole  policy  upon  that  and  all  other  indus- 
tries. In  this  they  have  been  wise  in  their  generation.  Mr. 
Cobden  used  to  say  that  he  found  by  experience  that 
almost  every  one  engaged  in  business  was  a  Protectionist 
so  far  as  his  own  trade  was  concerned.  A  plausible  and 
attractive  case  could  indeed  be  made  out  for  any  single  trade, 
that  by  imposing  an  import  duty  on  foreign  products  com- 
peting with  it,  prices  would  be  raised,  competition  reduced, 
profits  enhanced,  and  employment  increased,  and  if  Pro- 
tective duties  could  be  limited  to  that  single  trade  those 
concerned  in  it  would  be  benefited.  No  one  doubts,  for 
instance,  that  a  duty  on  imported  com  alone  equal  to  that 
now  in  force  in  Germany  of  about  12s.  a  quarter,  if  imposed 
singly,  and  unaccompanied  by  duties  on  other  imports, 
would  benefit  farmers  in  this  country,  would  give  an  in- 
ducement to  increased  cultivation  of  com,  would  very 
soon  and  permanently  add  to  the  rent  of  landowners,  and 
would  increase  employment  in  rural  districts  by  the  extent 
to  which  land  laid  down  in  grass  would  again  be  broken  up  for 
arable  cultivation  ;  no  one  doubts  that  an  import  duty 
of  £2  per  cwt.  on  hops  alone  would  benefit  hop  growers 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  and  would  cause  an  increased 
cultivation  of  hops  ;  no  one  doubts  that  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  confined  to  pig  iron  and  iron  or  steel  products,  such 
as  bars  and  rails,  would  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  these 
articles,  by  raising  prices  and  limiting  competition.  The 
general  public,  however,  would  have  to  pay  for  these  bene- 
fits to  individual  trades  in  the  increased  prices  of  the  articles 
produced,  increased  price  of  corn,  of  hops,  of  iron   and 
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steel.  \Mien  the  same  measure  is  extended  to  all  industries, 
when  duties  are  raised  on  all  imports,  as  is  certain  to  follow, 
the  scheme  will  become  one  for  raising  prices  all  round, 
where  the  benefit  to  the  particular  industry  will  be  lost 
in  the  increased  price  which  the  farmers  or  manufacturers 
will  have  to  pay  for  all  their  other  requirements,  and  where 
the  workmen  in  that  trade  and  in  all  other  trades  will  cer- 
tainly suffer  from  enhanced  prices  of  food,  and  all  necessaries 
of  life,  without  the  smallest  prospect  of  their  wages  being 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  made  abundantly 
clear  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  all  their  many  inquiries.  The  manufacturers  who  gave 
evidence  are  all  agreed  that  in  the  protected  countries  in 
Europe,  their  rivals  in  manufactures,  the  wages  of  labourers 
are  much  lower,  the  hours  of  work  are  much  longer,  and 
the  prices  of  food  are  much  higher,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
labourers  in  their  own  industries  in  England.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  grounds  on  which  they  base  their  demand  for 
protective  duties.  They  ask  that  they  may  be  put  on  a 
level  with  their  rivals  abroad  as  regards  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  assumed  by  all  of  them  that  wages  here  will  not 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  food  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  the  protective  duties  in  such  a  country  as  Germany 
are  the  direct  causes  of  low  wages  and  of  enhanced  cost  of 
living  to  labourers. 

An  inquiry,  therefore,  limited  to  a  particular  trade, 
and  which  excludes  the  question  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  scheme  as  a  whole  on  that  trade  and  on  all  other 
trades,  and  on  the  labourers  employed  in  them,  and  on  the 
public  generally,  is  necessarily  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  This, 
in  effect,  is  what  these  inquiries  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
have  been. 

No  one,  again,  who  reads  through  these  long  reports 
and  their  evidence  (if  anyone,  indeed,  has  been  able  to 
do  so)  can  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
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paratively  moderate  duties  now  proposed  as  the  general 
tariff,  such  as  5  per  cent,  on  com  and  meat  and  10  per  cent, 
on  manufactured  goods,  will  not  content  and  satisfy  those 
who  are  agitating  for  protection.  Every  argument  used 
by  the  witnesses  will  support  claims  for  much  higher  duties. 
The  tariffs  of  high  duties  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States  are  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation — in  preference 
to  our  own  scheme  of  free  imports.  The  scheme  itself,  as 
extended  by  the  Commission  beyond  the  original  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  affords  an  easy  process  for  raising  indefinitely 
the  rate  of  duties.  The  introduction  of  a  maximum  tariff 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  and  retaliation,  without 
limitation  of  amount,  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  a 
high  protective  system.  The  Tariff  Commissioners,  with 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  scarcely  attempt  to  disguise 
their  ultimate  intentions.  Their  Chairman,  Lord  Ridley, 
in  a  recent  speech  at  Maidstone,  advocated  duties  of  40 
per  cent,  on  hops  and  20  per  cent,  on  imported  paper — 
industries  in  which  his  audience  were  interested — and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  speech  was  in  favour  of  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff,  such  as  that  in  Germany.  The  experience  of 
tariff -mongering  in  other  countries  which,  beginning  with 
low  duties,  have  increased  them  by  successive  stages  till 
they  reached  their  present  high  rates,  show^s  clearly  how 
the  game  will  be  played.  "  C'est  Ic  premier  pas  qui  coutc  " 
is  a  maxim  clearly  applicable  to  the  present  case,  and  we 
may  be  perfectly  certain  that  if  once  the  slippery  path 
of  import  duties,  however  low,  is  entered  upon,  it  will  lead 
to  a  rapid  decline  to  the  abyss  of  Protection  of  the  severest 
type. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  of  these  reports  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  they  consist  of  two  main  parts.  The 
one  deals  with  the  past  of  the  various  trades  inquired  into. 
By  an  ingenious  selection  of  years  and  periods  for  com- 
parison, following  the  example  of  their  leader  in  1903,  by 
disregarding  altogether  the  effect  of  a  great  fall  of  prices 
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of  recent  years,  in  concealing  the  real  progress  in  volume 
of  the  trade,  and  by  taking  for  gospel  all  the  evidence  of 
the  selected  witnesses,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
unfortunate  in  their  experiences,  a  pessimistic  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  as  to  the  past  progress,  and  the  then  con- 
dition of  these  industries.  This  has  naturally  led  on  to 
the  other  part,  which  consists  of  dismal  jeremiads  as  to 
the  future,  and  the  confident  expression  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things  unless  their 
tariff  nostrum  be  adopted.  Unfortunately  for  these 
prophets  of  woe,  the  four  or  five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  these  reports  were  issued  have  completely  behed 
and  nulhfied  their  predictions.  They  have  shown  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  and  a  vitality  in  the  various  industries, 
and  a  rate  of  progress,  which  even  the  most  ardent  Free 
Traders  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  predict  four  or 
five  years  ago.  The  reports  have  thus  been  rendered 
hopelessly  out  of  date  by  those  events.  They  could  not 
possibly  be  framed  at  the  present  time  in  the  same  sense, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  in  1903-5  could 
now  be  delivered.  The  Tariff  prophets  have  been  exposed. 
They  could  hardly  venture  to  try  their  hands  again 
at  reading  the  future.  The  experience  of  the  five  years  has 
not  only  dumbfounded  them,  but  has  proved  conclusively 
the  soundness  and  truth  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  predic- 
tion that  the  best  way  of  fighting  hostile  tariffs  is  by  adopting 
the  principle  of  Free  Imports.* 

*  Since  the  above  chapter  was  in  print,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  same 
subject  has  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  taking  the  same  view.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  one  other  person  has  been  able  to  wade  through 
these  amazing  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  has  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  to  their  character. 
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CHAPTER   V 

FOREIGN   AND    COLONIAL  TARIFF-MONGERS 

Great  light  is  thrown  on  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  their  schemes  for  upsetting  the  great 
principle  of  commercial  and  fiscal  freedom  adopted  in 
1846,  and  for  reverting  to  Protection,  by  the  experience 
of  similar  manoeuvres  in  foreign  countries  and  in  our 
Colonies.  Many  are  the  warnings  to  be  drawn  from  their 
methods,  and  from  the  results  of  their  efforts,  not  only 
as  regards  the  rise  of  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
burdens  thrown  on  the  labouring  classes,  but  as  regards 
the  corruption  of  public  life  and  the  degradation  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  by  the  interested  schemes  of  Tariff 
mongers. 

The  Free  Trade  Congress  which  met  in  London  in  1908, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club,  the  most  important 
gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held,  brought  together  a  number 
of  representative  men  from  every  part  of  the  world,  who 
were  able  to  describe  the  causes  of  the  reaction  to 
Protection,  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  so  many 
of  their  several  countries,  its  progress,  and  the  unfortunate 
results  on  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  morality  of 
public  life.  They  also  showed  how  difficult  it  is  to  retrace 
steps  in  this  direction,  when  once  taken,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  private  interests,  which  have  been  reared  under 
the  system. 

The  main  value  of  the  reports  and  speeches  of  these 
delegates  consists  in  the  proof  they  afford  of  identity 
of  causes  and  effects.  They  show  that  where  import 
duties  were  imposed,  in  the  first  instance  of  small  amount 
for  revenue  purposes,  they  were  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  soon  became  highly  protective  and  oppressive  to 
consumers.  The  combinations  of  selfish  interests  against 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  their  corrupting 
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influences  on  public  life  and  representative  government, 
are  shown  to  be  common  to  all  countries  which  have 
been  infected  with  Protection. 

The  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  these  reports 
was  fhat  of  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  Trade  movement  in  the  United  States.     It  dealt  with 
public  morality  as  illustrated  by  the  making  and  operation 
of  tariffs  in  that   country.     Mr.   Pierce  showed  that   the 
American  tariff  before  the  Civil  War  was  a  comparatively 
moderate   one,    imposed   solely   for   revenue   purposes.     It 
averaged   20   per  cent.     These   duties   were   raised   to   an 
average  of  367  per  cent,  by  the  War  Tariff  Act  of  1864, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  balancing  internal  taxation,  and 
with  the  distinct  promise  that,  on  the  remission  of  the  latter 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  import  duties  would  be  lowered 
again.     The   promise   was   not   kept.     The   internal   taxes 
were  remitted  at  the  close  of  the  war.     The  import  duties 
were  continued  and  became  highly  protective.     They  were 
raised  again  in  1884  to  41-6  per  cent.,  and  again  by  the 
McKinley  Act  in  1890  to  an  average  of  between  48  and  50 
per  cent.     They  were  lowered  by  the  Wilson  Act   of  1894 
to  42  per  cent.,  but  were  raised  again  under  the  Dingley 
Act  of  1897  to  about  72  per  cent.,  while  the  duties  imposed 
on  hundreds  of  commodities  were  so  high  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitive  of  imports. 

"  These  high  tariffs  (Mr.  Pierce  said)  have  been  the  genesis 
of  over  four  hundred  trusts  or  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade.  They  furnish  a  constant  temptation  to  the  formation 
of  monopolies  to  appropriate  the  undue  profits  of  excessive 
rates  of  duty.  The  first  result  of  such  duties  is  to  excite  increased 
internal  competition  and  to  force  production  beyond  its  normal 
limit.  Then  the  trust  comes  in  with  a  good  excuse  to  restrain 
competition,  and  to  hold  the  price  of  the  domestic  protected 
product  up  to  the  duty  line. 

"  For  over  forty  years  (he  adds)  the  party  in  power  in  the 
United  States   has  been   engaged   in  selecting  favourites  and 
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bestowing  upon  them  the  special  privilege  of  selling  their  goods 
to  their  countrymen  at  a  price  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
tariff,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  all  these  years, 
through  the  use  of  machinery,  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced,  in  many  instances  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  was  in 
i860.  In  nearly  all  our  manufactured  products  we  could  profit- 
ably undersell  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  only  had  free  raw  products 
for  our  factories.  Under  this  iniquitous  system  the  manufacturers 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  the  prices  of  commodities  as 
they  existed  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  unjustly  rob  consumers  to 
the  amount  of  billions  of  dollars.     .     .     . 

"  The  alliance  between  our  captains  of  industry  and  politicians 
for  private  gain  is  a  standing  menace  to  political  morality.  We 
have  deliberately  given  to  our  legislators  the  power  by  Congres- 
sional enactment  of  transferring  through  protective  tariffs  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  hands  of  the  people  to  the  pockets  of  a  few 
industrial  leaders.  By  restraining  foreign  competition,  these 
colossal  combinations  have  been  permitted  to  spring  up  and 
become  stronger  than  Congress  and  the  President,  and  more 
persistent  than  any  general  public  opinion.  They  are  growing 
more  and  more  powerful  every  day  to  fight  for  their  advance- 
ment. The  protected  monopoly  strikes  down  the  small  manu- 
facturers, turns  tens  of  thousands  of  independent  dealers  into 
mere  workmen.  .  .  .  Behind  every  tariff  law  will  be  found  nothing 
but  private  interests  clinging  like  parasites  to  the  Government, 
constantly  urging  their  claims,  and  seeking  by  discreditable 
means  to  interest  senators  and  representatives  in  the  passage  of 
their  measures.  The  tariff  problem  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
with  its  resulting  trusts,  has  proved  the  most  stupendous  instru- 
ment of  corruption  which  was  ever  conceived  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  Place  three  or  four  hundred  Republicans  or  Democrats 
of  approved  honesty  in  Congress,  continue  them  there  for  a  few 
years  under  the  temptation  of  such  an  alliance  of  public  power 
with  private  business,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  will 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  money  out  of  tariff  legislation." 

Mr.  Pierce's  statements  were  abundantly  confirmed  by 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  delegation  from  the 
United  States.     Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar  said  of  the  tariff :— 
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"  It  makes  raw  material  more  costly.  It  calls  out  retaliatory 
tariffs  in  other  countries,  and  so  shuts  out  our  products  from 
many  a  foreign  country.  It  deprives  us  of  transportation 
facilities  by  making  ocean  carriage  less  profitable.  It  has 
ruined  our  merchant  service  and  increased  our  cost  of  living. 
It  benefits  only  the  corporations  who  have  purchased  its 
enactments." 

The  reports  of  the  Canadian  delegation  were  almost  to 
the  same  effect  as  those  from  the  United  States.  Their 
Government  had  not  the  same  original  excuse  for  raising  a 
large  revenue  for  war  purposes.  But  the  experience  of 
manufacturers  in  the  adjoining  States  seems  to  have  whetted 
the  appetites  of  the  same  class  in  Canada,  with  the  same  results 
of  public  corruption,  and  constantly  increasing  protective 
duties.  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  K.C.,  told  the  story  of  these 
increases  and  of  the  resulting  corruption  of  political  parties, 
and  of  the  great  betrayal  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
by  the  Liberal  Government  which  has  held  office  since 
1896.  Up  to  1876  both  parties  in  the  colony  were  avowed 
Free  Traders.  Moderate  duties  were  imposed  for  revenue 
purposes,  but  incidentally  afforded  to  manufacturers  pro- 
tection of  a  limited  extent.  After  their  victory  in  the  general 
election  of  1878  the  Conservatives  raised  the  tariff  with 
the  avowed  object  of  giving  protection.  The  main  argument 
used  was  that  many  of  the  Canadian  industries  were 
in  their  infancy  and  required  nursing  (a  policy  treated  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  as  a  justifiable  exception  on  Free  Trade).*  It 
was  promised,  however,  that  when  these  industries  became 
well  established  the  duties  would  be  lowered  again.  But 
though    long    ago    well    established    these    industries    still 

*  Mr.  Mill,  writing  in  1869,  said  that  even  for  this  purpose  protective 
duties  were,  he  now  thought,  undesirable,  for  **  experience  had  shown  him 
that  protectionism,  once  introduced,  was  in  danger  of  perpetuating  itself 
through  the  private  interests  it  enlisted  in  its  favour,  and  that  he  would  now 
therefore  prefer  some  other  mode  of  public  aid  to  new  industries,  though  in 
itself  less  appropriate." 
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claimed  more,  and  not  less,  protection.  From  that  time 
onward  the  tariff  movement  has  always  been  in  the  same 
direction — that  of  increased  duties  and  increased  bounties. 
In  the  general  elections  of  1882,  1887,  1891,  and  1896 
immense  funds  were  contributed  by  manufacturers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  tariff  legislation.  No  one 
condemned  these  corrupt  practices,  and  the  high  protective 
duties  they  secured,  more  vigorously  than  the  leaders  of 
the  then  Opposition. 

The  Liberal  Party  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority 
in  the  election  of  1896,  and  formed  a  government 
which  has  held  office  for  over  twelve  years.  It  has 
done  nothing  during  those  long  years  to  remove  the 
stain  of  corruption.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate 
Protection.  In  many  cases  the  tariff  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  average  duties  are  as  high  as  they  were 
before  1896.  The  policy  of  direct  subsidies  to  manufacturers 
has  also  been  adopted.  A  "  Dumping  clause  "  has  been 
added  to  the  Tariff  Acts  by  which  the  department  of 
Customs  can  arbitrarily  increase  the  tariff  upon  any  article 
at  their  discretion,  when  there  is  suspicion  of  dumping. 
In  actual  practice  the  clause  is  used  as  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  protective  duties  upon  any  class  of  articles, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "  in  all  the  history  of  Canada 
has  there  been  so  much  corruption  in  public  life  as  in  the  past 
twelve  years.  It  has  permeated  every  department  of  the 
Government.  ...  So  deep-rooted  is  the  corruption  in 
public  life  in  Canada  that  we  find  the  Government  employing 
every  means  at  their  hand  to  suppress  and  nullify  the  investi- 
gations of  committees.  ...  It  is  well  understood  that  when- 
ever a  subsidy  is  given  to  a  railway  company  a  considerable 
part  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  election  funds  of  the  Government. 
High  as  the  present  duties  are,  the  manufacturers  are  pressing 
for  still  higher,  and  while  they  concede  a  substantial  preference 
to  British  goods,  they  demand  that  the  duties  shall  be  such  as 
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virtually  to  shut  them  out.     The  system  has  resulted  in  im- 
poverishing the  many  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  few." 

Mr.  Max  Hirsch,  one  of  the  Australian  members  of  the 
Congress,  states  that  Australia  has  not  escaped  from  the 
conditions  which  are  inseparable  from  tariff-making  for 
other  than  revenue  purposes. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  no  proof  has  yet  been  given 
that  actual  bribery  has  taken  place.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  duties  go  largely  by  favour.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Deakin,  may  be  cited  as  a  witness. 
Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Parliament  during  one 
of  the  tariff  orgies  (his  own  phrase),  he  gave  the  following 
description  of  the  way  in  which  duties  are  determined.  *  A 
manufacturer  waits  on  the  member  for  the  district  and  says 
"  Fifty  per  cent.,  or  the  industry  will  perish."  The  member  replies 
in  the  Biblical  phrase  :  "  Take  thy  Bill  and  sit  down  and  write 
fifty."  The  Ministry  accepts  the  member's  proposal.  Special 
interests  league  themselves  together  in  the  House.  Snap  divi- 
sions are  obtained,  and  50  per  cent,  is  the  duty  imposed  in  the 
name  of  "  Scientific  Protection."  '  " 

A  general  complaint  is  made  that  individual  manufac- 
turers bring  private  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  to  induce  him  to  propose  higher  duties  in  their 
favour.  The  making  of  tariffs  has  become  detrimental  to 
political  morality.  In  Parliament,  in  the  Press,  and  in 
private  conversation  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  Tariff 
Lobby  has  made  itself  felt  by  lowering  the  tone  of  discussion 
on  political  matters. 

Mr.  Kelly,  a  working  men's  delegate  from  South  Australia, 
said  : — 

"  Since  the  advent  of  high  Protection  have  my  wages  been 
increased  as  a  compensation  ?  Not  a  penny,  and  yet  look  in 
what  direction  I  may  higher  prices  are  demanded  for  all  I  require 
for  my  own  and  my  family's  use." 

Turning  to  Europe  we  find  Germany  represented  at  the 
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Congress  by  a  most  influential  delegation.  It  appears  from 
their  statements  that  so  long  as  Germany  was  an  exporter 
of  corn  its  agricultural  interest  was  on  the  side  of  Free 
Trade,  and  the  tariff  on  manufactured  articles  was  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.  But  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion it  became,  in  the  'seventies  of  the  last  century,  an  im- 
porter of  com.  The  Federal  Government  after  the  great 
war  with  France  required  additional  revenue  for  the  support 
of  its  continually  growing  military  expenditure.  Prince 
Bismarck  from  a  convinced  Free  Trader  became  a  violent 
Protectionist.  He  found  it  far  easier  to  raise  a  revenue 
by  indirect  than  by  direct  taxes.  In  1879,  ^^  ^  result 
of  a  coalition  between  the  owners  of  great  estates  and 
manufacturers  on  a  large  scale,  backed  up  by  Bismarck,  a 
protective  tariff  was  enacted  by  the  Reichstag.  In  the 
first  instance  a  duty  was  proposed  of  |  mark  per  100  kilos 
of  corn.  It  was  raised  to  i  mark  in  the  Reichstag.  Bismarck 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  it  would  ultimately  be  raised 
to  3  marks.  "  Even  the  wildest  agrarian,"  he  said,  **  would 
never  dream  of  such  a  duty."  But  by  a  succession  of  tariff 
measures  it  was  raised  to  this  while  Bismarck  was  still  alive, 
and  further  to  5  marks  in  1887,  and  to  5J  in  1902  by  Count 
Billow.  The  duties  on  imported  manufactures  were  at 
the  same  time  raised  to  a  high  point.  As  a  result,  in  Ger- 
many, as  in  the  United  States,  cartels  and  trusts  came 
into  existence  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  industries  carried 
on  at  home.  They  are  able  to  maintain  prices  in  Germany 
by  selHng  abroad  their  surplus  products  at  lower  prices 
than  to  their  home  customers.  A  recent  return  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  giving  the  comparative  prices  of  food  and 
other  requirements  of  labourers,  and  their  money  wages 
and  hours  of  labour,  in  Germany  and  England  shows  very 
clearly  how  great  is  the  burden  of  their  fiscal  system  to  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  former  country.  The  prospects 
of  change — of  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  at  all  events  in 
food — seem  to  be  better  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  for 
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the  Social  Democrats,  who  are  in  an  enormous  majority 
in  most  of  the  large  cities,  are  to  a  man  Free  Traders.  In- 
cluding the  National  Liberals  who  are  of  the  same  mind 
in  this  respect,  it  appears  that  at  the  last  election  of  the 
Reichstag  4,401,000  votes  were  given  for  Free  Trade  and 
5,169,000  for  Protection,  a  majority  which  may  well  be  re- 
versed at  some  future  election. 

In  France  the  Protectionist  reaction  commenced  in 
1877.  It  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  necessity  for  raising 
increased  revenue  to  pay  the  great  burden  of  debt  result- 
ing from  the  war  with  Germany,  and  the  subsequent  per- 
manent increase  of  military  expenditure.  The  position 
was  aggravated  by  the  bad  harvest  of  1878  and  by  the 
great  fall  of  prices,  especially  of  com.  The  higher  duties 
imposed  by  the  new  tariff  were  due  to  a  combination  between 
the  larger  landowners  and  the  wealthy  manufacturers. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  duties  on  corn  were  at  first  compara- 
tively moderate.  They  have  since  been  raised  seven  times, 
and  they  now  stand  at  7  francs  per  100  kilos.  The  tariff 
of  188 1  increased  the  duties  all  round  by  70  to  80  per  cent. 
It  necessitated  the  dropping  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  England.  Attempts  were  made  to  revive  it,  but  in 
vain.  England  now  stands  only  in  the  position  of  being 
entitled  by  the  tariff  law  of  France  to  **  most-favoured- 
nation "  treatment.  Proposals  are  now  before  the  French 
legislature  for  increasing  their  already  high  protective 
duties,  on  the  ground  that  Germany  has  also  increased  its 
import  duties. 

In  Italy,  just  as  in  Germany  and  France,  a  combination 
took  place  in  1887  between  the  larger  landowners  and  the 
manufacturers.  The  Government,  reduced  to  great  straits 
for  want  of  money  by  their  extravagance  on  military 
and  other  expenditure,  lent  their  aid  to  the  combina- 
tion. The  duty  on  wheat,  which  had  previously  been 
only  1.40  lire  per  100  kilos,  was  increased  to  3  lire  in 
1887,  5  in  1888,  7  in  1894,  ^^^   again    later  in   the  same 
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year  to   7|.      j\Ir.  Bolton   King,   in  his  work   on   Italy   of 
to-day,  says  : — 

"  Protection  has  given  a  critical  life  to  a  number  of  industries 
which  are  not  likely  to  have  any  permanent  stability  or  by 
whose  disappearance  the  country  would  rather  gain  than  lose. 
Protection  has  strengthened  the  evil  connection  between  poli- 
ticians and  speculators,  a  connection  which  manipulates  tariffs 
and  bounties  for  purposes  of  political  corruption.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  consumer  has  suffered  severely  and  the  whole 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  has  been  diminished."  * 

The  average  of  duties  payable  on  imported  manufactures 
in  Italy  is  60  per  cent, 

"  The  impoverishment  of  the  consumers  through  the  increases 
of  taxes  by  Protection,"  said  Signor  Giretti,  the  Italian  delegate 
to  the  Congress,  "  has  in  most  cases  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  national  protected  industries.  In 
spite  of  the  growth  of  the  population  by  nearly  four  millions 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Italian  consumption  of  cotton 
yarns  and  piece  goods  has  undergone  no  substantial  change. 
It  remains  at  a  very  depressed  level,  averaging  less  than  three 
kilos  per  head." 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  labour- 
ing classes  suffer  more  than  in  Italy  from  the  system  of 
Protection.  It  raises  the  price  of  food  and  compels  millions 
of  people  to  resort  to  inferior  food,  such  as  maize,  with  the 
resulting  disease  of  pollagra,  from  which  so  many  suffer. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  is  about  50  million  quintals  a 
year,  of  which  rather  less  than  one-fourth  is  imported. 
But  the  price  of  the  whole  product  is  raised  equally  with 
that  of  the  imported  wheat  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
The  Italian  consumers  therefore  are  taxed  to  the  extent 
of  375  million  lire,  of  which  75  milhons  go  to  the  State  in 
the  shape  of  duty  and  300  millions  into  the  pockets  of  the 
producers,  who  are  mainly  the  great  landed  proprietors. 

*  Quoted  in  the  Report  of  Signor  Giretti. 
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In  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Protection  has 
been  due  to  the  same  causes  and  has  led  to  the  same  results. 
It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  them  to  the  three  smaller  States, 
Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  Free  Trade  principles 
still,  more  or  less,  hold  their  own.  In  Denmark,  where 
agriculture  has  made  greater  progress  of  late  years  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  the  farmers  and  farm  labourers 
have  refused  combination  with  the  manufacturers  for  a 
high  protective  tariff.  Agricultural  products  are  free  of 
duty. 

"  The  Danish  peasants,"  it  is  said,  "  do  not  want  a 
duty  upon  grain  or  fodder,  nor  do  they  wish  by  artificial 
means  to  make  food  dearer  to  our  countrymen.''  The 
peasants  are  exceptionally  intelHgent,  and  are  not  to  be 
caught  by  specious  arguments.  Wages  approach  those  in 
England.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  Free  Trade.  The  first 
necessaries  of  hfe  are  not  enhanced  artificially.  A  majority 
of  the  electors  have  always  been  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 
In  spite  of  this  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods  have 
been  continued.  A  recent  revision  has  been  made  of  duties 
which  had  remained  unchanged  since  1863.  Free  Traders 
are  disappointed  at  the  result,  for  many  of  the  duties  still 
remain  high.  Those  on  textile  fabrics  were  slightly  reduced. 
Those  on  ready-made  clothing  were  somewhat  increased. 
The  case  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  a 
bad  system  when  once  adopted. 

Holland  very  nearly  approaches  England  in  its  Free 
Trade  policy.  In  1840  commerce  and  industry  were  suffer- 
ing greatly  under  the  protective  tariff  of  1816,  and  prosperity 
was  declining.  In  1845,  and  again  in  1854,  a  change  was 
made,  and  many  duties  were  lowered  or  repealed.  The 
present  tariff  dates  from  1862  and  1877.  Its  basis  is  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
2  to  3  per  cent,  on  partly  finished  goods.  Grain,  seeds, 
and  flour  and  most  materials  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
purposes  are  free  of  duty.     Owing  to  the  continued  im- 
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position  of  duties  of  5  per  cent,  on  manufactured  articles, 
the  Dutch  tariff  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  pure 
Free  Trade.  The  wants  of  the  exchequer  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  failure  to  attain  entire  commercial 
freedom.  In  the  main,  however,  Free  Trade  principles 
have  prevailed  in  Holland  for  fifty  years. 

As  a  result  commerce  has  developed  to  a  striking  extent. 
Agriculture  also  shows  favourable  results.  Although  the 
general  decline  in  the  price  of  corn  has  been  felt  by  the 
farmers  in  Holland,  the  export  trade  shows  that  agriculture, 
which  gives  employment  to  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, has  greatly  developed.  The  dairy  industry  is  flourish- 
ing. The  exports  show  a  large  increase.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  meat,  beetroot,  vegetables,  bulbs,  and  shrubs. 
The  producers  ask  for  no  protection. 

Thanks  to  Free  Trade  the  Dutch  shipbuilders,  it  is  said, 
can  buy  German  iron  cheaper  by  25  per  cent,  than  the 
Germans  themselves.  Holland,  with  a  neghgible  production 
of  iron,  has  become  a  successful  competitor  with  the  German 
shipbuilders.  The  gross  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  Dutch 
yards  has  doubled  in  the  years  1895-1900. 

The  prices  of  commodities  in  daily  use  have  declined. 
As  a  result  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  has  risen. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  greatly 
changed  for  the  better.  For  this  progress  the  cheapness 
of  food  and  other  articles  in  daily  use  is  largely  responsible. 
Wages  have  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  by  30  to  50  per 
cent.  As  compared  with  Germany  the  cost  of  living  is  much 
less  to  the  labourer.  As  an  illustration  of  this  it  is  said  that 
a  whole  village  of  4,000  inhabitants  has  grown  up  at  Glanes- 
burg,  in  Holland,  near  the  German  frontier.  German 
manufacturers  have  built  houses  there  for  a  colony  of 
their  workmen,  because  they  can  live  more  cheaply  and 
better  than  in  their  own  country. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Congress,  it  may  be  confidently  concluded  that  the  main 
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causes  of  the  Protectionist  revival  of  late  years  have  been 
the  increases  of  military  and  other  expenditure,  and  the 
unwillingness  to  face  the  unpopularity  of  direct  taxation. 
Governments  have  been  driven  to  resort  to  indirect  taxation, 
the  ultimate  incidence  of  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  bulk 
of  people,  even  to  those  who  suffer  from  it.     The  duties 
imposed  on  corn  and  other  food  of  the  population  were  in 
the  first  instance  low.     They  were  defended  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  imposed  only  for  revenue  purposes,  and  being 
low  would  not  have  much  effect  in  raising  prices.     But  they 
have  been  raised  by  successive  increments  to  a  level  never 
dreamt  of  in  the  first  instance,  and  have  become  protective 
to  the  producers,  and  oppressive  to  the  consumers,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  terms.     The  aims  of  Governments  have 
been  supported  by  combinations  of  large  landowners  and 
large  manufacturers  and  their  dependents  with  the  object 
of  raising  the  prices  of  their  products.     It  has  resulted  that 
trusts  and  cartels  have  grown  up  in  the  more  important 
industries  for  the  purpose  of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  tariffs.     They  are  continually  pressing 
for  more.     In  the  absence  of  free  competition  from  abroad, 
they  have  been  able  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  community, 
to  create  monopolies,  and  to  drive  the  smaller  men  out  of 
the  trade.     In  furtherance  of  their  interests,  and  in  support 
of  their  monopolies,  they  have  dominated  legislatures,  and 
have  used  their  funds  for  corrupting  the  body  politic  and 
purchasing  by  bribery  further  increases  of  the  tariffs.     Their 
object  has  been  to  raise  prices  for  the  benefit  of  producers. 
That  object  has  been  attained.     No  one  doubts  for  a  moment 
that  the  effect  of  these  high  tariffs  has  been  to  raise  prices, 
not  only  of  the  imported  goods,  but  of  the  home  products, 
with  the  result  that  the  unfortunate  consumers  have  every- 
where been  mulcted  in  higher  cost  of  living. 
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BROADENING   THE   AREA   OF   TAXATION 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  terms  agreed  upon  between 
Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Tariff-mongers  the  article  first  in 
order  was  the  necessity,  from  a  revenue  point  of  view,  of 
broadening  the  area  of  taxation  by  levying  duties  on  all 
imported  articles,  including  every  kind  of  food,  but  ex- 
cluding raw  materials  necessary  for  manufactures.  It 
was  proposed  that  these  duties  should  be  small,  and  should 
not  alter  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  working  classes 
towards  taxation. 

The  proposal  in  our  opinion  constitutes  the  most  serious 
of  the  dangers  threatening  Free  Trade  at  the  present  time, 
for  it  appeals  to  many  people  who  are  strongly  opposed  in 
principle  to  protective  duties,  but  who  are  led  astray  by 
the  assurance  that  small  duties  of  this  kind  will  not  be  pro- 
tective in  their  incidence,  and  will  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
living.     In  this  view  we  must  seriously  consider  the  scheme. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  recent  falHng  off 
of  the  revenue  owing  to  trade  depression,  the  obligations 
incurred  by  the  Government  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  and 
the  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  Navy  will  involve 
an  increase  of  taxation. 

It  is  urged  that  this  can  only  in  fairness  be  effected  by 
widening  the  area  of  taxation.  It  has  been  supported  by 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
has  been  regarded  as  a  staunch  Free  Trader.  In  a  debate, 
in  1908,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Colonial  Preference,  he 
made  a  cogent  speech  which,  backed  up  by  an  equally 
powerful  speech  of  Lord  Cromer,  demohshed  the  scheme 
of  Colonial  Preference,  and  made  it  most  improbable  that 
any  future  Unionist  Government  will  attempt  it.  But  in 
the  same  speech  he  strongly  advocated  the  widening  of 
the  area  of  taxation. 
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He  contended  that  the  income-tax  was  already  too  high, 
that  as  the  main  reserve  to  meet  the  cost  of  war  it  should 
be  reduced.  He  suggested  that  a  small  import  duty  should 
be  imposed  on  com,  meat,  and  dairy  produce.  He  did  not 
say  whether  he  proposed  to  extend  this  small  import  duty 
to  articles  of  manufacture.  He  seemed  to  think  that  small 
import  duties  would  be  little  felt  by  the  labouring  classes. 

Let  us  examine  the  scheme  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  has  not  stated  what  he  contem- 
plates by  a  small  duty.  The  rate  must,  we  presume,  be 
large  enough  to  produce  a  considerable  return  to  the 
exchequer.  We  may  confidently  assume  that  the  duties 
proposed  would  be  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  imported  articles.  A  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  wheat 
would  be  rather  more  than  is.  per  quarter  at  its  present 
price.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  imported  corn,  meat 
and  dairy  produce,  and  of  fruit,  hops,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  which  it  will  be  admitted  could  not  be  excluded,  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  two  hundred  milhons — the  produce, 
therefore,  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  would  be  ten  milhons  a 
year.  If  manufactured  goods  are  to  be  included,  but  raw 
materials  omitted,  there  would  be  a  further  revenue  receipt 
of  seven  millions. 

The  question  then  arises,  who  would  pay  this  ten  milhons 
a  year  on  imported  food,  and  seven  milhons  a  year  on 
imported  manufactures  ?  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  seemed  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  such  small  import  duties 
on  food  might  not  have  their  full  effect  on  prices  to  the 
consumers. 

In  contradiction  to  this  we  maintain,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  that  the  whole  of  the  ten  millions  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  taxes  on  food,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  seven  milhons  on  manufactures,  would  be  paid  by  con- 
sumers in  the  shape  of  increased  prices  of  food,  clothing 
and  other  requirements.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  not 
only  the  imported  articles  but  the  home-grown  articles  will 
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be  raised  in  price  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  the  aim 
and  result  of  all  protective  duties.  It  is  equally  true  whether 
the  duty  is  imposed  for  protective  purposes  or  for  the  sake 
of  raising  a  revenue,  and  whether  the  duty  be  low  or  high. 

In  this  country  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  the 
home-grown  food  is  about  equal  in  value  to  the  imported 
food.  Taking  both  together,  the  increased  price  paid  by 
consumers  will  be  about  twenty  millions  on  food  alone, 
of  which  one  half  only  will  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  State, 
and  the  other  half  will  go  to  the  producers,  and  ultimately 
a  large  part  of  it  to  landowners  in  the  shape  of  increased 
rent.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  a  similar  estimate  of  the 
result  of  the  duty  on  imported  manufactures.  Many 
manufactured  articles  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  like  food, 
and  the  effect  of  duties  on  imports  of  them  is  more  obscure. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  in  addition  to  the  increased  price 
caused  by  the  duty  on  imported  goods,  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  very  large  increases  of  price  on  home-manu- 
factured goods. 

The  proposal  then  goes  a  long  way  towards  meeting 
the  original  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  duties  will 
be  somewhat  less  on  dairy  produce,  and  one  half  of  those 
on  manufactured  goods.  Though  not  imposed  with  pro- 
tective objects  they  will  have  that  effect.  In  their  financial 
aspect  they  will  impose  a  burden  on  consumers  double  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected,  for  the  purpose 
in  great  part  of  relieving  income-tax  payers  from  present 
and  perhaps  future  intended  charges. 

There  is,  we  will  admit,  much  to  be  said,  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  in  favour  of  widening  the  area  of  taxation. 
If,  indeed,  there  were  other  articles,  like  tea,  sugar  and 
tobacco,  which  we  do  not  produce  in  this  country,  or,  like 
beer  and  spirits,  which  could  be  conveniently  charged  with 
an  excise  duty  when  produced  in  this  country,  to  balance 
an  import  duty  on  them,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  including  them  in  the  tariff.     But  there  is 
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another  principle  of  taxation  of  vastly  more  importance  and 
wider  application,  which  past  great  masters  of  finance  have 
always  insisted  upon,  namely,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed 
and  collected  by  the  State  of  which  the  whole  produce  does 
not  come  into  its  coffers,  or  of  which  any  part  of  it  is  deflected 
on  the  way  into  the  pockets  of  private  persons.  It  is 
because  it  is  impossible  to  tax  imported  food  or  manufac- 
tured articles  (with  a  few  rare  exceptions)  without  raising 
the  prices  not  only  of  the  imported  articles  but  also  of  the 
home-grown  articles,  and  without  making  the  consumers 
pay  both  increases,  with  the  result  that  only  part  of  the 
proceeds  goes  to  the  State  and  the  other  part  to  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  higher  prices,  that  such  proposals 
stand  condemned  as  schemes  for  robbing  the  labouring 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 

The  experience  we  have  already  quoted  of  other  countries, 
where  this  vicious  principle  of  taxing  imports  of  food  has 
been  adopted,  shows  that  the  imposition  of  small  import 
duties  on  food  and  manufactures  will  be  the  introduction 
of  a  wedge  into  our  financial  system.  The  same  argument 
will  be  used  from  time  to  time  for  further  increases  of  duties. 
The  manufacturers  and  farmers  having  tasted  the  blood 
of  consumers  will  thirst  for  more.  By  rapid  steps  we  shall 
revert  to  all  the  evils  from  which,  after  such  immense  efforts 
between  1842  and  1846,  the  country  escaped. 

Whatever  the  requirements  of  the  State  may  be  for 
Old  Age  Pensions,  or  for  naval  expenditure,  or  for  social 
reform,  we  think  the  taxation  of  imported  food  and  of  im- 
ported manufactures  will  be  the  very  worst  method  of 
raising  funds  for  them. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

COLONIAL  PREFERENCE  AND  RETALIATION 
I. — PREFERENCE 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  Tariff  agitation  of 
the  past  six  years  had  its  origin  in  the  profession  of  a 
patriotic  desire  to  bind  the  Empire  together  by  a  fiscal 
scheme  of  preferential  duties.  For  this  purpose  the  country 
was  invited  to  make  a  "  sacrifice  " — a  sacrifice  of  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade,  and  the  submission  to  taxes  on  food.  Later, 
the  character  of  the  movement  changed.  What  had  been 
designated  as  a  sacrifice  was  now  put  forward  as  a  policy 
desirable  in  itself,  a  blessing,  not  even  in  disguise.  The 
patriotic  motive  was  superseded  by  the  old  spirit  of  crude 
protection  to  native  industries,  inspired  by  selfish  interests, 
and  eager  to  attain  personal  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  public  of  consumers.  Holding  this  view  of  the 
movement,  we  feel  very  confident  that,  even  in  the  event 
of  success  to  such  a  cause  at  the  next  General  Election, 
there  will  be  little  probability  of  effect  being  given  by  the 
new  Parhament  to  the  policy  of  Colonial  Preference. 

The  terms  of  submission  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  his  fellow  Protectionists  show  clearly  enough  the  lines 
on  which  the  Government,  which  he  hopes  to  form  after 
the  General  Election,  will  advance  on  their  path  to  a  protec- 
tive policy.  The  first  step  will  be  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  all  imported  food  and  foreign  manufactured  goods. 
There  will  be  no  difiiculty  in  this,  apart  from  the  strong 
popular  opposition  which  it  will  certainly  arouse  when 
proposed  in  a  practical  form.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
to  impose  a  duty  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  all  imports,  other 
than  raw  materials,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  income-tax  or  to  increased  military  and  naval 
expenditure.  This  will  raise  no  difficulties  with  foreign 
countries,  or  with  our  Colonies.     There  will  be  equal  treat- 
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ment  all  round,  and  no  one  will  have  the  right  to  complain 
except  the  consumers  in  this  country. 

The  next  step  indicated  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour 
is  the  summoning  of  another  Colonial  Conference  with  a  view 
to  a  general  scheme  of  Preference.  It  may  be  confidently 
predicted,  however,  that  having  achieved  their  first  object 
in  getting  a  protective  duty,  even  though  comparatively 
small,  imposed  on  foreign  products,  those  who  expect  to 
benefit  by  the  appreciation  of  their  products  from  the  duties 
imposed  will  be  ranged  against  any  proposal  to  lower  the 
duties  in  the  case  of  Colonial  imports.  They  have  already 
shown  their  hands  in  this  respect.  They  have  insisted, 
through  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  the  preference  accorded 
to  the  Colonies  shall  be  one-half  only  of  the  duties, 
instead  of  the  whole  of  them,  as  originally  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  When  it  comes  to  the  point  they  will 
be  equally  unwilling  to  give  up  the  remaining  half  to 
the  Colonies.  It  will,  also,  become  apparent  to  everyone, 
even  to  supporters  of  the  Tariff  movement,  that  Colonial 
Preference  will  mean  the  surrender  of  a  large  revenue  in 
the  interest  of  Colonial  producers.  The  question  will  be 
raised,  in  a  much  more  critical  spirit  than  now,  whether 
there  will  be  any  equivalent  return  for  it  from  the  Colonies. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  scheme  of  duties  now  proposed 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  be  carried  out,  namely  2s.  per 
quarter  on  corn,  5  per  cent,  on  meat,  5  to  10  per  cent,  on 
dairy  produce,  10  per  cent,  on  manufactures,  with  the 
intention  of  reducing  them  by  one-half  in  the  case  of  Colonial 
produce  after  agreement  with  the  Colonial  Governments. 
The  produce  of  such  a  scheme  of  duties  will  in  the  first  year 
be  not  less  than  20  miUions,  of  which  about  12  miUions 
will  be  from  com,  meat,  and  other  food,  and  the  residue 
from  manufactured  goods.  The  increased  charge  to  con- 
sumers of  food  in  this  country  will  be  at  least  double  this 
amount,  namely  24  millions,  of  which  one  half  only  will 
go  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  into  the  pockets  of 
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farmers  and  landowners.  Of  this  12  millions  of  duties 
from  food,  about  2J  millions  will  be  the  proceeds  received 
from  Colonial  imports,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  lost  to 
the  Exchequer  if  preference  to  the  extent  of  the  whole 
of  the  duties  be  carried.  This  amount  will  continually 
increase.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  intention  of  the  Imperial 
idealists.  They  hope  to  see  the  British  Empire  self- 
sustaining  as  regards  its  food,  and  they  hold  out  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  stimulus  given  to  Canadian  and  Australian 
producers  of  wheat,  and  meat  producers,  will  be  so  great 
that  ultimately  prices  wall  be  lowered  by  the  competition 
to  their  present  level.  It  is  very  certain  that  these  hopes 
will  not  be  reahsed.  But  whether  under  the  stimulus  of 
Preference  or  otherwise,  it  is  quite  certain  that  imports 
of  Colonial  food  will  largely  increase  in  the  future,  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  the  products  of  other 
countries  will  proportionately  be  reduced.  Before  many 
years  go  by,  the  loss  of  revenue  will  be  counted  in  millions. 

The  British  taxpayers  will  have  to  make  up  this  deficit 
in  the  revenue  by  other  taxes — presumably  by  adding  still 
further  to  the  protective  duties  on  food.  The  question  will 
naturally  arise,  what  will  the  Colonies  do  on  their  part  in  re- 
turn for  such  heavy  burdens,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire  ? 
If  they  be  willing  to  concede  a  further  reduction  of  their 
duties  on  British  manufactured  goods — a  very  unhkely  event 
— the  result  will  be  a  large  increase  of  revenue  to  them,  for 
their  present  duties  are  not  imposed  for  revenue  purposes, 
but  with  the  express  object  of  restricting  the  importation  of 
British  and  foreign  manufactures,  and  any  relaxation  will 
produce  a  large  increase  of  revenue.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  any  such  scheme  will  be  that,  while  this  country  will 
incur  an  annually  increasing  loss  of  revenue,  for  the  benefit 
of  Colonial  producers,  the  Colonies  will  gain  annually  increas- 
ing revenues — a  most  unfair  arrangement.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  will  be  a  great  aggravation  of  the  present  unequal 
burthen   borne   by   the  Mother  Country   on   behalf  of  the 
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Empire,  namely,  the  whole  cost  of  the  Navy.  The  inequality 
will  be  so  great  that  it  is  certain  to  produce  the  gravest 
ill-feeling  against  the  Colonies.  Our  conviction  is  that 
when  the  Protectionists  have  achieved  their  main  object 
of  securing  a  protective  duty  these  arguments  against 
Colonial  Preference  will  have  greater  weight  with  them 
than  at  present,  and  that  their  enthusiasm  for  Colonial  Pre- 
ference, mild  and  fictitious  as  it  now  is,  will  wholly  disappear. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  a  Colonial  Conference 
will  be  summoned,  and  that  an  offer  will  be  made  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  forego  one-half  of  the  duty  already 
imposed  on  imported  food  and  manufactures.  What  is 
likely  to  be  the  reply  of  the  Colonies  ? 

We  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  speeches 
of  the  Colonial  delegates  at  the  Conference  of  1907,  and 
the  subsequent  debates  in  the  Australian  Parliament  when 
discussing  the  tariff  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  and  the 
discussions  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  that  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  expect  from  any  of  the  Colonies  in 
the  way  of  preference,  beyond  that  which  they  have  already 
been  pleased  to  accord  to  us.  In  all  of  them  the  desire 
for  protection  to  native  industries  is  rampant.  It  has 
been  immensely  stimulated  by  the  unfortunate  crusade  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  his  reckless  theories  of  the  incidence 
of  import  duties.  There  is  no  present  hope  of  breaking  it 
down  by  argument.  It  is  directed  as  strongly  against 
British  manufactures  as  against  those  of  foreign  countries. 
The  preference  already  accorded  has  not,  in  most  cases, 
been  in  reduction  of  duties  already  imposed,  but  in  the  im- 
position of  yet  higher  duties  as  against  foreign  imports, 
with  exemption  from  the  increase  to  British  imports. 

There  is  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  any  further  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  duty  on  British  goods.  In  the  case 
of  Canada  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  its  manufacturers 
to  impose  yet  higher  duties  on  British  goods.     It  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  fact  that  British  importations  to  Canada 
have  largely  increased  the  last  few  years.  In  our  belief 
this  is  not  due  to  preference.  The  increased  imports  of 
British  manufactures  have  not  been  in  substitution  for  the 
imports  of  other  foreign  manufactures,  but  have  been  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  production  and  export  of  food  in 
Canada,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods  of  the  higher  quality,  such  as  our 
manufacturers  produce.  In  the  same  manner  that  we  have 
been  able  to  surmount  the  high  duties  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  to  increase  our 
exports,  we  have  been  able  to  surmount  the  high  duties 
in  Canada.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that  w^e  can- 
not meet  and  defeat  German  and  French  competition 
in  neutral  markets,  in  respect  of  articles  which  we  manu- 
facture. It  will  be  an  ill  day  for  British  trade  when  we 
have  to  admit  that  we  cannot  beat  the  manufactures  of 
foreign  countries  in  neutral  markets.  But  we  are  very  far 
from  such  a  state  of  things.  The  experience  of  the  past  five 
years  shows  that  we  have  made  a  greater  relative  increase  in 
our  exports  to  Germany  and  France  than  to  many  other 
markets.  We  have  competed  successfully  to  a  large  extent 
in  those  countries  with  their  own  manufacturers  in  the  same 
classes  of  goods.  It  follows  that  we  can  and  do  beat  them 
in  neutral  markets.  And  if  we  have  not  monopoHsed  trade 
in  Austraha,  India,  and  Canada,  as  against  Germany  and 
France,  it  is  because  there  are  certain  branches  of  trade 
in  which,  for  various  reasons,  our  manufactures  make  no 
attempt  to  compete  with  these  countries. 

Apart  from  these  general  considerations,  there  are  special 
objections  to  any  scheme  of  Colonial  Preference  which  we 
summarised  in  "  Fact  v.  Fiction  "  five  years  ago,  as  being 
insuperable,  under  the  following  heads,  and  which  we 
hold  to  be  equally  vahd  at  the  present  time. 

I.  There  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  the  Colonies  con- 
ceding any  substantial  reduction  of  their  existing  protec- 
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tive  duties  which  are  aimed  against  British  manufactures. 
All  we  can  expect  of  them  is  that  they  will  increase  some- 
what the  duties  on  the  manufactures  of  other  countries, 
leaving  ours  under  the  existing  high  duties. 

2.  The  Colonies  will  certainly  not  agree  to  any  limita- 
tion of  their  legislative  independence  on  fiscal  matters. 
Any  scheme  therefore  in  the  direction  proposed  will  bind  this 
country  and  not  our  Colonies.  It  will  prevent  our  repeahng 
or  reducing  the  taxes  on  food  in  the  future,  no  matter 
how  detrimental  we  may  find  them,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  quarrel  with  our  Colonies. 

3.  The  scheme  will  be  most  unequal  in  its  operation, 
conceding  enormous  advantages  to  New  Zealand,  nothing 
at  all  to  South  Africa,  and  little  to  Australia,  unless  raw 
produce  be  taxed  as  well  as  food. 

4.  The  Canadians  evidently  expect  that  preference 
will  be  given  not  only  to  their  food  imports,  but  to  their 
manufactures  imported  to  this  country.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  that  bounty-fed  iron  and  steel  and  other  manu- 
factures will  be  dumped  upon  us. 

To  these  difficulties  we  may  add  another  and  even  more 
serious  one,  that  arising  from  our  trade  relations  with  India. 
These  relations  are  now  based  upon  the  purest  principles 
of  Free  Trade.  The  immense  exports  of  cotton  goods 
of  Lancashire  to  India  owe  their  existence  mainly  to  this. 
If  we  allowed  Indian  opinion  to  prevail  we  should  permit 
duties  to  be  imposed  on  all  imports  to  India,  unbalanced, 
as  now,  by  excise  duties.  This  would  very  largely  reduce 
our  present  trade.  We  can  with  fairness  maintain  our 
prohibition  against  protective  duties  so  long  as  we  hold 
by  the  principles  of  Free  Imports  to  this  country.  But 
if  we  abandon  these  principles  and  impose  duties  on  im- 
ports to  this  country,  with  or  without  preference  to  our 
Colonies  and  possessions,  we  could  no  longer  with  any 
decency  or  logic  or  fairness,  or  with  any  hope  of  justifying 
ourselves  to  the  Indian  people,  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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refuse  to  allow  to  India  the  right  to  put  similar  duties  on 
British  and  other  manufactures  imported  there.  Such  a 
course  would  certainly  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results 
in  Lancashire.  We  hold,  then,  that  there  are  no  valid 
arguments  in  favour  of  Colonial  Preference,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that,  even  if  the  first  step  be  taken  of  imposing 
duties  on  all  imports  to  this  country,  there  is  any  prob- 
ability whatever  of  the  second  step  being  taken  in  the 
exemption  wholly  or  in  part  of  Colonial  produce.  If 
such  a  step  should  be  taken,  w^e  feel  convinced  that,  so 
far  from  tending  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  Empire,  it 
will  have  the  very  opposite  effect.  It  will  give  rise  to 
disputes  and  jealousies  and  recriminations  not  unlike 
those  which  caused  the  severance  from  England  of  her 
North  American  Colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

II. — RETALIATION 

Just  as  the  first  step  towards  Colonial  Preference  must 
be  a  general  tariff,  including  taxes  on  food  the  produce  of 
the  Colonies,  so  also,  if  it  is  desired  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
governments  for  mutual  reduction  of  duties,  there  must  be 
a  retaliatory  tariff  to  start  with.  We  have  already  shown 
that  this  was  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  fiscal  controversy  in  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
vague  suggestions  of  a  policy  of  retahation.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  the  Tariff  Commission  in  their  reports 
recommend  three  tariffs  :  a  general  one  to  apply  to  all 
countries,  a  preferential  tariff  to  apply  to  the  Colonies 
when  agreement  has  been  come  to  with  them,  a  maximum 
tariff  to  apply  to  foreign  countries  who  will  not  come 
to  terms  with  us,  and  will  treat  us  unfairly  in  their  fiscal 
arraoigements.  We  fully  concur  that  three  tariffs  will  be 
necessary  if  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  whole  pohcy  of 
Tariff  reactionaries.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
maximum    tariff    must    be   the   general    tariff,    subject    to 
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reduction  to  a  second  and  lower  tariff  in  the  case  of 
countries  with  whom  we  come  to  an  agreement,  and  to 
a  third  and  yet  lower  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  conceding 
preference  to  the  Colonies. 

Experience  shows  that  in  almost  every  other  country 
where  there  are  two  tariffs,  the  higher  one  is  the  general 
tariff  applicable  to  all  other  countries,  save  where  agree- 
ment is  arrived  at  for  the  appHcation  to  them  of  the 
lower  or  as  it  is  called  the  **  conventional  tariff."  This, 
indeed,  must  be  the  relative  position  of  the  tariffs,  for  no 
government  could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  begin 
negotiations  with  others  by  threatening  them  with  higher 
duties,  in  the  event  of  their  not  coming  to  agreement. 
The  more  reasonable  and  the  usual  course  is  to  have  a 
high  general  tariff,  and  to  offer  lower  rates  if  agreement 
can  be  come  to.  It  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  course 
that  the  general  tariff  must  be  a  high  one  so  as  to  afford 
ample  room  for  negotiation,  and  sufficient  inducement  to 
other  governments  to  make  concessions  on  their  part. 

A  general  tariff  such  as  is  now  suggested  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  food  and  10  per  cent,  on 
manufactures  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiation.  Other  governments,  with  tariffs  of  40 
or  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  imported  goods,  would  laugh 
at  any  proposal  to  reduce  their  duties  in  return  for  a  re- 
duction of  what  would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  low  tariff. 
The  general  tariff  must  involve  duties  of  a  high  rate 
on  the  value  of  imported  goods,  to  be  reduced  possibly 
to  one-half  or  more  under  a  conventional  tariff  where 
agreement  is  arrived  at,  and  subject  to  a  further  reduction 
to  5  per  cent,  for  a  preferential  tariff  to  the  Colonies.  Such 
a  general  and  maximum  tariff  must  include  corn  and  food, 
if  any  impression  is  to  be  made  on  such  countries  as  Russia, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  from  whom  we  import  httle  but 
com  and  meat,  and  the  United  States. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  even  the  more  advanced  of 
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Tariff  makers  would  repudiate  any  such  high  general  tariff 
at  the  present  time.  But  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  first  step  in  their  scheme,  the  imposition  of  com- 
paratively small  import  duties,  whether  with  the  object  of 
widening  the  area  of  taxation  or  of  conceding  preference  to 
the  Colonies,  or  of  giving  a  modicum  of  protection,  and  when 
they  find  that  such  a  tariff  gives  no  scope  for  negotiation 
and  retaliation,  they  will  most  certainly  press  for  a  yet 
higher  general  tariff,  and  all  the  arguments  they  now  use 
will  be  equally  used  for  further  steps  onwards  to  protection 
of  an  aggravated  type. 

Our  own  confident  belief  is  that  these  schemes  of  nego- 
tiation and  retaliation  are  useless  and  futile.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned  they  are  the  rags  of  a  discarded  protection. 
We  only  abandoned  the  system  after  having  found  by 
long  experience  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  persuade 
other  countries  into  agreements  by  offers  of  lower  duties 
or  by  threats  of  retaliation.  The  experience  of  other 
countries  is  to  the  effect  that  tariff  wars  of  retaliation  are 
useless,  and  seldom  end  in  anything  but  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  at  the  best.  It  also  shows  that  when  a  system  of 
a  protective  tariff  is  adopted,  manufacturers  and  producers 
who  personally  gain  by  it,  or  believe  they  do,  are  the  main 
opponents  to  any  scheme  of  mutual  arrangements  with  other 
powers  for  a  reduction  of  duties. 

No  one  has  ever  put  more  forcibly  and  cogently  the 
arguments  against  retaliation  and  the  futility  of  negotia- 
tions with  other  powers  for  reduction  of  duties  than  did 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1881  and  1885,  when  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  the  former  year  he  said  : — 

"  It  is  just  as  unfair  that  there  should  be  duties,  say,  of  40 
per  cent,  on  one  side  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  other,  as  if  there 
were  30  per  cent,  on  the  one  side  and  none  on  the  other.  Unless 
the  duties  imposed  by  us  are  the  same  as  those  imposed  against 
us  it  is  clear  that  trade  will  not  be  fair,  although  it  will  no  longer 
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be  free.  .  .  .  England  is  of  all  countries  the  most  vulnerable 
in  this  matter.  That  is  to  say  that  in  spite  of,  or  rather  I  am 
inclined  to  say  in  consequence  of,  the  Protectionist  policy  of 
foreign  countries  we  export  a  great  deal  more  than  we  import 
in  the  way  of  manufactures.  .  .  .  Commercial  war  would  do 
us  more  harm  than  the  foreigners,  who  might  retaUate  on  our 
retahation  by  prohibiting  or  still  further  increasing  her  duties 
on  our  goods  or  com  by  putting  a  duty  on  the  export  of  articles 
which  we  do  not  produce  for  ourselves."  * 

Again  in  1885,  at  Birmingham,  at  a  great  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  he  said  : — 

"  People  say  '  Foreign  countries  put  a  duty  upon  your  manu- 
factures. What  can  be  juster  than  that  you  should  put  a 
duty  upon  theirs  ?  *  Well,  if  that  were  all,  I  should  agree  with 
them  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  it.  We  owe  nothing  to  these 
foreign  countries,  and  if  we  could  injure  them  without  injuring 
ourselves,  and  wanted  to  do  so,  the  proposal  would  be  reasonable 
enough.  But  we  cannot  retaliate  upon  them  without  running 
the  risk  of  retaliation  upon  ourselves,  which  would  be  very  much 
worse  for  us  than  anything  we  could  do  for  them.  It  so  happens 
that  in  spite  of  Protection — I  am  inclined  to  say  in  consequence 
of  Protection — ^we  send  more  manufactures  to  those  protected 
countries  than  they  send  to  us.  Believe  me,  if  their  hands 
were  free,  if  they  were  wise,  if  they  released  trade  altogether, 
they  would  be  much  more  serious  competitors  than  they  are 
now." 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  deal  further  with  this  part 
of  the  question  at  present.  We  feel  certain  that  what  is 
now  desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  clamour- 
ing for  a  tariff,  is  not  the  means  of  negotiating  with  other 
powers  for  lower  duties  on  both  sides,  but  pure  protec- 
tion to  native  industry  on  our  part.  The  initial  scheme 
now  asked  for  of  moderate  duties  all  round  on  imports 
will  certainly  not  afford  any  opportunity  for  negotiations 
with  other  powers  for  mutual  reductions,  and   just  as    in 

*  Hansard.     3rd  series,  Vol.  264,  p.  1800. 
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other  countries  proposals  for  retaliation  have  resulted  only 
in  stimulating  the  protectionist  feeling  and  raising  duties, 
so  it  will  be  with  us  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

ENGLAND   A   FREE   PORT 

The  great  poHcy  of  free  imports  carried  out  by  Peel's  wise 
measures  between  1842  and  1846  was  mainly  based  on 
abstract  deductive  reasoning  of  great  thinkers  such  as  Adam 
Smith  and  his  school  of  political  economists.  It  was  adopted 
from  them  by  practical  statesmen,  and  was  applied  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  British  Empire.  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  experiments  ever  made  in  the  region  of  practical 
pohtics.  There  was  no  previous  precedent  of  a  country 
sweeping  away  all  import  duties,  and  throwing  open  its 
ports  free  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  all  other 
countries. 

Peel,  in  1846,  on  the  introduction  of  his  measure  abolish- 
ing the  duties  on  com,  affirmed  that  this  was  the  best  way 
of  fighting  and  defeating  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries. 
He  justified  it  by  the  success  of  his  partial  measures  in  the 
same  direction  of  1842  and  1844,  which  had  abohshed  many 
duties  and  reduced  others,  but  the  difference  between  these 
partial  measures  and  the  complete  one  of  1846  was  immense. 

"  It  is  a  fact  [Peel  said  on  the  introduction  of  his  measure]  that 
other  countries  have  not  followed  our  example.  Nay,  they  have 
not  only  not  followed  our  example  but  have  actually  applied 
to  the  imports  of  British  goods  higher  rates  of  duty  than  formerly. 
I  quite  admit  it.  I  give  you  all  the  benefit  of  that  argument. 
I  say  that  these  hostile  tariffs,  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to 
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continuing  your  policy,  are  an  argument  in  its  favour.  .  .  . 
What  has  been  the  result  in  the  amount  of  your  exports  ?  You 
have  defied  the  measures  of  other  countries.  Your  export  trade 
is  greatly  increased.  Now  why  is  this  so  ?.  .  .  .  In  great  part 
because  the  very  precautions  of  other  countries  against  the 
ingress  of  your  commodities  act  as  a  burden,  and  the  taxation 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  disqualifies  the  foreigner  from 
competing  with  you." 

House  of  Commons,  January  27th,  1846. 

Again  in  1849,  in  answer  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  DisraeU 
challenging  the  principle  of  free  imports  on  the  ground 
that  other  countries  were  still  taxing  our  products.  Peel 
said  : — 

"  In  bringing  forward  the  present  motion  Mr.  Disraeli  observed 
(speaking  of  our  recent  legislation)  *  that  we  have  created  a  new 
commercial  system  which  mistakes  the  principle  upon  which 
a  profitable  exchange  can  take  place  between  nations,  that  we 
can  only  encounter  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  by 
countervailing  duties.'  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
I  boldly  maintain  that  the  principle  of  Protection  to  native 
industries  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the  principle  that 
you  cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports.  I  so  totally 
dissent  from  that  assumption  that  I  maintain  that  the  best  way 
to  compete  with  hostile  tariffs  is  to  encourage  free  imports. 
So  far  from  thinking  the  principle  of  Protection  a  salutary 
principle,  I  maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it  the 
greater  the  injury  you  inflict  on  the  national  wealth,  and  the 
more  you  cripple  the  national  industry." 

House  of  Commons,  1849. 

This  policy  of  sixty  years  ago  has  since,  we  hold,  been 
amply  justified  and  affirmed  by  experience,  and  is  now 
capable  of  inductive  proof,  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  but  the 
most  prejudiced  and  interested  people.*  It  appears  to  be 
admitted  by  the  new  school  of  tariff-makers,  it  certainly 
was  admitted  by  Mr.   Chamberlain,  that  during  the  first 

♦  This  and  some  other  points  in  this  chapter  are  more  fully  developed 
in  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Russell  Rea,  M.P.,  entitled  "  Free  Trade  in  Being. "^ 
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thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of  Peel's  measures  they  were 
successful ;  that  the  trade  of  this  country  did  expand  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  that  our  manufacturers  did  succeed 
in  their  battle  against  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries  by 
the  adoption  of  free  imports.  But  it  is  contended  that  about 
thirty  years  ago  a  change  took  place,  that  foreign  countries 
became  more  aggressive  in  their  tariffs,  that  England  has 
found  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  trade,  and  that 
other  countries,  by  pursuing  an  opposite  policy,  have 
secured  to  themselves  their  own  markets,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  poach  upon  ours,  and  to  meet  us  on  better 
terms  in  neutral  markets. 

As  against  this  we  affirm  that  the  success  of  the  policy 
of  free  imports  has  been  greater  in  the  past  thirty  years 
than  in  the  previous  period.  The  average  annual  increase 
of  our  export  trade  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is  nearly 
three  times  greater.  Taking  whatever  measure  we  may 
of  the  progress  of  the  country,  the  increase  of  wealth 
as  shown  in  the  income-tax  returns,  the  realised  wealth 
in  investments  abroad,  the  improved  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  increase  of  wages,  and  the  inestimable 
benefit  to  them  of  reduced  prices  of  food  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  which  mean  a  further  increase  of  wages  to  them, 
the  fuller  employment  of  labour,  and  the  reduction  of 
pauperism  and  crime,  we  hold  that  the  improvement  has 
been  greater  in  the  later  period. 

The  facts  and  figures  we  have  already  quoted  show 
that  it  is  not  true  that  protective  countries  have  been  able 
to  shut  out  our  exports  to  them  by  their  tariffs,  or  that 
they  have  increased  their  exports  to  us,  but  the  contrary. 
The  increase  of  our  exports  of  late  years  has  been  largely 
with  our  old  customers  in  spite  of  their  hostile  tariffs. 
They  have  selected  for  their  high  duties  the  articles  which 
we  in  this  country  manufacture  in  greatest  quantity  and  most 
efficiently.  But  in  spite  of  this  we  have  much  more  than  held 
our  own  in  these  countries.     It  may  well  be  that  our  trade 
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with  them  would  have  been  greater  if  they  had  followed 
our  example  and  had  thrown  their  ports  open  free  of  duty 
to  all  imports.  But  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would  be 
able  to  manufacture  at  as  low  a  cost  as  we  do,  and  at  all 
events  in  neutral  markets  which  are  free  of  duties,  such  as 
India,  or  in  markets  where  the  duties  are  low,  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  us  on  equal  terms. 

The  objects  of  countries  with  protective  tariffs,  such  as 
the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  others,  have  been 
twofold — the  one  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  own  products, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  profits  of  those  engaged  in  them, 
the  other  to  exclude  or  limit  the  competition  of  foreigners. 
The  two  objects  have  to  some  extent  been  antagonistic. 
In  proportion  as  prices  were  raised,  the  effect  of  the  general 
scheme  of  higher  duties  was  lessened  on  many  articles  of 
which  the  component  parts  were  increased  in  cost.  It 
has  resulted  in  numerous  cases  that  although  our  export 
trade  has  suffered  reduction  in  special  articles,  in  respect 
of  which  higher  duties  have  been  imposed,  yet  after  a 
time  we  have  recovered  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  it,  by  lowering  ourselves  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  by  raising  the  quality  of  the  articles  produced. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  this  by  free  imports,  and 
in  part  also  by  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  in  the 
protected  country.  As  a  result  of  the  two  processes  our 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  break  down  the  barrier 
of  high  duties,  and  to  compete  favourably  in  the  protected 
country,  in  the  higher  grades  of  products.  We  stand  in 
fact  to-day,  after  foreign  countries  have  done  their  best 
to  check  and  reduce  imports  from  us,  with  our  industrial 
organisation  engaged  in  the  production  of  articles  of  higher, 
and  not  of  a  lower  class  than  in  past  years,  and  able  to 
compete  on  favourable  terms  in  those  very  countries  where 
the  duties  are  high. 

If  this  has  been  the  experience  of  trade  with  protected 
countries,  still  more  has  it  been  so  in  the  case  of  neutral 
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markets.  In  such  cases  the  policy  of  free  imports  to  this 
country  has  given  us  materials  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest 
cost,  and  has  enabled  us  to  export  with  greater  advantage 
to  such  countries  than  our  trade  rivals.  This  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  great  superiority  of  British  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  India,  China,  and  other  countries, 
where  the  duties  are  low  or  non-existent,  or  to  countries 
like  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  the  duties  are  high, 
but  where  there  are  few  home  manufactures  to  compete 
with  us. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  our  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  policy  of  free  imports,  and  the  consequent  low  cost 
of  manufacture  here,  has  given  to  this  country  absolute 
predominance  in  one  branch  of  industry  and  commerce 
where  formerly  we  were  very  far  from  occupying  that 
position — namely  in  shipbuilding  and  shipowning.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  United  States  was 
rapidly  overhauling  us.  We  had  no  monopoly  of  commerce 
on  the  high  seas.  Ships  could  be  built  in  the  United  States 
as  cheaply  as  in  England.  It  is  universally  recognised 
that  the  fiscal  policy  of  that  country  has  destroyed  its 
mercantile  marine,  other  than  that  engaged  in  its  coasting 
trade  and  inland  lakes.  Its  flag  is  rarely  now  seen  in 
foreign  ports.  It  is  the  same  with  most  other  countries. 
England  has  achieved  a  supremacy  of  mercantile  marine 
far  beyond  anything  in  past  times.  We  build  a  greater 
amount  of  steam  tonnage  for  the  high  seas  than  all  other 
countries  put  together.  Our  ships  carry  nearly  half  the 
sea  commerce  of  the  world.  More  than  half  their  freights 
are  earned  in  carrying  goods  between  foreign  countries.  Ger- 
many is  the  only  country  which  makes  any  show  in  the 
list  of  mercantile  marines,  though  still  far  below  us.  She 
has  achieved  this  position  by  following  our  example  to 
the  extent  of  admitting  all  materials  for  shipbuilding  free  of 
duty,  in  addition  to  a  system  of  bounties  of  an  extravagant 
kind.     No   one   can   for   a   moment   doubt   that   this   pre- 
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eminence  in  shipping  is  the  direct  result  of  our  fiscal  poHcy 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  our  rivals.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  an  abandonment  by  us  of  this  policy  and  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  protective  duties,  or  on  the  other 
hand  the  abandonment  by  the  United  States  and  other 
powers  of  their  protective  policy,  would  very  soon  deprive 
us  of  this  predominance  at  sea. 

All  that  we  have  thus  described,  our  ability  to  fight 
hostile  tariffs  in  protectionist  countries,  our  superiority  of 
exports  to  neutral  countries,  and  our  supremacy  on  the  high 
seas  in  merchant  ships,  and  in  our  shipbuilding  yards,  is 
the  more  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  no  longer 
retain  certain  economic  advantages  which  we  possessed 
sixty  years  ago.  In  those  days  England  was  still  the  main 
centre  of  iron  and  coal  industries.  Its  production  of  coal 
was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron  necessarily  followed  in  the  wake 
of  coal.  We  have  lost  that  position  not  in  consequence  of 
the  protective  systems  of  our  rivals,  but  because  the  United 
States  and  Germany  have  discovered  the  extent  of  their 
natural  resources  of  coal  and  iron,  and  have  learnt  to  work 
them.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  these  countries 
should  not  manufacture,  not  only  iron  and  steel,  but  all  other 
articles  of  export,  as  cheaply  and  perfectly  as  we  do,  or  why 
they  should  not  beat  us  in  their  own  markets  without  the 
aid  of  protective  duties,  or  meet  us  in  neutral  markets  on 
at  least  equal  terms  with  us. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  cotton  manufacture.  What 
a  remarkable  fact  it  is  in  the  economic  production  of  the 
world  that  we  in  England  import  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  production  of  cotton,  manufacture  it  into  yams 
and  piece  goods,  and  export  three-fourths  of  them  to 
every  part  of  the  world,  competing  favourably  even  with 
the  United  States,  which  produces  the  cotton,  and  which 
has  coal  and  iron  in  far  greater  abundance  than  we  have. 
It  is  the  same  with  most  of  our  staple  trades.     We  import 
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wool  and  jute  and  hemp  and  flax  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  manufacture  them  into  yams  and  tissues,  in  remote 
districts  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  export  a 
large  proportion  of  the  produce.  To  some  extent  this  is 
also  the  case  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  Our 
native  supplies  of  iron  ore  are  insufficient.  We  import 
largely  from  Spain  and  Norway.  Many  high  authorities 
are  of  opinion  that  our  supply  of  ore  will  fail  us  in  a  few 
years'  time,  and  that  we  shall  be  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  our  raw  material,  in  the  vast  number  of  industries  con- 
nected with  iron  and  steel,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  cotton.  The  low  prices  of  every  article  used  in  our 
manufactures  from  the  raw  material  to  all  the  higher  grades, 
which  are  the  component  parts  of  the  most  highly  priced 
products,  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  success  of  our 
export  trade.  A  scheme  under  which,  by  means  of  pro- 
tective duties,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  each  separate 
branch,  prices  are  raised,  will  be  most  detrimental,  if  not 
fatal,  to  the  interests  of  all  others. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  be  true,  is  it  that  Germany 
succeeds  in  securing  a  great  and  increasing  export  trade 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  embraced  the  opposite 
system  of  protective  duties  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  first  place 
that  she  does  not  succeed  in  competing  successfully  with  us 
in  neutral  markets  where  the  conditions  are  equal,  and  in 
goods  which  we  manufacture,  but  that  there  are  many 
articles  which  she  manufactures  and  which  we  do  not. 
The  other  answer  is  that  the  price  of  materials  is  only  one 
of  the  conditions  of  our  export  trade.  Another  equally 
important  is  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  labour. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  Germany  has  shown  incontestably  that  the  average 
rate  of  money  wages  in  trades  where  comparison  can  be 
made  with  England  is  less,  that  the  hours  of  work  are 
longer,  and  that  the  food  and  other  necessaries  of  hfe  are 
dearer.     This  lower  cost  of  labour  coupled  with  great  assist- 
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ance  given  by  the  Government  in  the  direction  of  lower 
charges  for  carrying  goods  by  railways  (the  property  of  the 
State),  and  great  subventions  to  shipping  companies,  en- 
ables Germany  to  maintain  a  great  export  trade,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  resulting  from  her  pro- 
tective system,  and  puts  her  products  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  us  in  neutral  markets. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  great  fall  of  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  commenced,  and  when  Germany  and 
most  other  countries  in  Europe  increased  their  protective 
duties  not  only  on  corn  and  other  food,  but  on  manufactures 
by  a  parliamentary  combination  of  the  two  interests, 
England  refused  to  follow  their  example.  As  a  result 
the  labouring  classes  in  England  obtained  the  full  benefit 
of  the  reduced  cost  of  living  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent., 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  wages  of  this  amount. 
Was  this  a  mistake  or  not  ?  Would  it  have  been  better 
for  this  country  and  its  people  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  Germany  by  putting  on  a  small  duty  on  corn  and  other 
food  in  the  first  instance,  and  equivalent  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  ?  If  we  had  done  so  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  we  should  have  been  led  on  step  by  step,  just 
as  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  have  been,  to  the  high  duties 
now  levied  there,  raising  the  cost  of  living  to  the  labourers, 
and  virtually  reducing  their  wages,  and  putting  money 
into  the  pockets  of  farmers,  landowners,  and  other 
producers.  By  so  doing  we  should  have  deprived  our 
labouring  people  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  low  prices 
of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  we  should  have 
raised  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  detriment  of  our 
export  trade. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  our  policy  of  free  imports 
we  find  that  it  has  enabled  us 

1.  To  surmount  the  wall  of  foreign  tariffs. 

2.  To  maintain  our  trade  supremacy  in  neutral  markets. 
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3.  To   make   this    country   the   cheapest    area   for   the 

estabhshment  of  new  industries — as  shown  in  the 
various  cases  in  which  foreign  firms  have  within 
the  last  few  years  estabhshed  works  here. 

4.  It   has   thrown   into   our   hands   great   international 

trades,  incapable  of  being  protected  in  the  sense 
aimed  at  by  our  rivals — namely,  shipbuilding  and 
shipowning. 

5.  It  has  secured  to  this  country  immense  profits  as 

shown  by  the  enormous  investments  abroad,  which 
have  practically  made  the  rest  of  the  world  our 
debtors. 

6.  It  has  secured  to  our  labouring  population  a  rate 

of  wages  which,  having  regard  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 

We  hold,  then,  that  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
equally  with  that  of  the  previous  period,  has  shown  con- 
clusively the  soundness  of  Peel's  policy  of  fighting  hostile 
tariffs  by  making  England  a  free  port.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  country  will  risk  these  advantages  by  recurrence  to 
the  quack  remedies  of  the  new  order  of  Tariff -mongers. 


CHAPTER    IX 

CONCLUSION 


It  has  been  well  said,  "  Give  a  lie  an  hour's  start  and  it 
will  travel  round  the  world/'  This,  doubtless,  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pronounce- 
ment, early  in  his  fiscal  campaign  in  1903,  which  we  have 
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already  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  his  proposed  import 
duties  on  food  will  not  raise  prices  to  the  labouring  people, 
but  will  be  paid  in  part  or  wholly  by  the  foreign  producer 
or  exporter,  is  still  travelling  round  the  country  in  villages 
and  hamlets,  and  is  still  being  repeated  by  the  paid  agents 
of  the  Tariff  Association  at  public  meetings  and  in  public 
houses,  and  other  resorts  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous. 

If  there  is  any  fragment  of  truth  in  this  assertion  we 
are  wiUing  to  admit  that  a  great  part  of  the  reply  of  the 
Cobden  Club  in  1904,  and  of  what  we  are  now  writing, 
must  be  considered  as  devoid  of  credit  and  value.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true,  the  whole  case  of  the  Tariff- 
mongers,  from  their  chief  down  to  the  concocters  of  the 
reports  of  the  Commission,  topples  to  the  ground.  This 
grave  question,  in  fact,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole 
controversy.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to 
add  a  few  words  upon  it. 

We  maintain  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  no  pro- 
position is  more  emphatically  and  universally  admitted 
by  all  economists  of  repute  in  the  world,  with  the  rarest 
exception,  than  that  all  duties,  levied  on  imported  articles 
of  general  consumption,  do  in  their  result  raise  the  prices 
of  these  articles  in  countries,  which  do  not  produce  a  suffi- 
ciency of  them  for  the  wants  of  their  people,  by  the  amount 
of  the  duties,  and  generally  by  something  more.  It  is 
indeed  admitted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  laying  down  this 
general  proposition,  and  also  more  recently  by  Professor 
Marshall,  that  there  may  be  exceptions  to  it  in  the  case  of 
special  articles,  not  of  general  consumption,  under  certain 
hypothetical  conditions,  far  remote  from  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  England,  and  which  therefore  may  be  neglected 
in  the  present  discussion.  That  which  is  the  admission  of 
economists  is  also  the  common  opinion  of  mankind  in  all 
countries  as  the  result  of  experience.  The  whole  theory 
of  protective  import  duties  is  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  they  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  prices  in  the  interest 
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of  the  home  producers.  The  very  scheme  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  based  on  the  same  assumption.  It  is  held  out  to  the 
various  industries  and  trades  of  the  country  that  their 
products  will  be  raised  in  price  by  the  proposed  duties  on 
imports  competing  with  them.  The  exemption  of  raw 
materials,  in  the  interest  of  these  trades,  would  have  no 
meaning,  and  would  be  quite  imnecessary,  if  it  were  not 
that  their  prices  would  be  raised,  in  the  event  of  duties 
being  levied  on  imports  of  them,  and  this,  it  is  admitted, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  industries  for  which  they  are 
necessary. 

It  is  also  possible  to  verify  the  contention  by  experience 
drawn  from  a  multitude  of  cases.  Space  will  only  admit 
of  one  or  two  illustrations.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  price  of  wheat  at  any  given  time  in  Germany 
exceeds  the  price  of  wheat  of  the  same  quality  in  England, 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed  on  importation  to  the 
former  country,  and  generally  by  something  more.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  France,  when  its  harvest  does  not  supply 
a  sufficiency  for  consumption,  and  importation  becomes 
necessary.  The  price  of  wheat  in  France  in  such  case 
invariably  rises  to  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  plus  the 
import  duty  in  France.  It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwise. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  common  case  of  vessels  carrying 
cargoes  of  wheat  to  Europe  from  North  or  South  America, 
and  calhng  at  Cork  for  orders.  No  merchant  in  his  senses 
would  dream  of  directing  one  of  these  ships  to  proceed  to  Ham- 
burg or  Havre,  in  preference  to  Liverpool  or  London,  unless 
the  price  obtainable  for  the  wheat  in  Germany  or  France 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  price  in  England,  plus  the  amount 
of  the  duty  payable  on  them  in  the  former  countries.  The 
import  duties,  therefore,  levied  in  those  countries  are  not 
paid  by  the  foreign  merchant  sending  his  wheat  there, 
but  by  those  who  purchase  it  in  the  country  of  destination, 
and  ultimately  by  the  consumers  there.  It  is  contended 
by  some  people  that  although  the  price  of  wheat  may  be 
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increased  by  the  duty,  the  consumers  wall  not  have  to  pay 
the  increased  price  for  their  bread,  and  that  the  importer 
or  miller  or  baker  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  duty. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  expose  such  an  absurd  proposition. 
The  importer  raises  the  price  to  the  miller,  and  the  miller 
to  the  baker.  The  baker  in  his  turn  must  recoup  himself 
for  his  greater  outlay  by  raising  the  price  of  bread  to  the 
consumer.  This  he  certainly  does  sooner  or  later,  sooner 
generally  rather  than  later.  It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
when,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  proposed  in  1903 
the  repeal  of  is.  per  quarter  duty  on  wheat,  that  even  this 
small  duty  when  imposed  the  previous  year  had  raised  the 
price  of  bread.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  when  imposing  this  duty 
on  corn  in  the  previous  year,  1902,  had  expressed  the  con- 
fident opinion  that  so  small  a  duty  would  not  increase  the 
price  of  bread.  But  later,  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
speaking  at  Manchester,  in  1903,*  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme,  he  admitted  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
**  I  found,"  he  said,  "  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  duty  had 
the  effect  of  giving  an  excuse  to  the  bakers  to  raise  the 
price  of  bread,  and  therefore  I  must  confess  that  I  beUeve 
that  doubling  that  duty  and  also  adding  new  duties  upon 
meat  and  dairy  produce  must  increase  the  cost  of  the  food 
of  the  working  classes." 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  their  report  on  Agriculture, 
have  unwittingly  made  this  clear  by  a  diagram  showing  for 
80  years  the  comparative  yearly  prices  of  wheat  and  bread. 
It  shows  how  closely  they  have  corresponded — the  price 
of  bread  rising  and  falling  just  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
or  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  It  may  be  that  bakers  as  a 
rule  are  more  ready  to  add  to  the  price  of  bread,  to  meet 
an  increased  price  of  wheat  and  flour,  than  to  reduce  it 
when  a  fall  of  price  takes  place,  but  in  the  latter  case  com- 
petition compels  them  before  long  to  make  the  reduction. 

It  is  the  same  with  every  other  food  product  and  other 
*  November  5th,  1903. 
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articles  of  necessity.  With  respect  to  other  articles  not 
of  necessity  it  may  be  somewhat  different.  The  higher 
price  caused  by  an  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  the  im- 
ported article  may  reduce  the  demand  for  it.  The  price 
may  then  fall  to  a  point  somewhat  less  than  the  old  price 
plus  the  duty.  The  effect  in  such  case  is  to  discourage 
the  importation  of  all  but  the  best  qualities  of  the  article, 
and  to  protect  still  further  the  home  product,  and  the  pubhc 
suffers  not  only  by  the  increased  price,  but  by  being  com- 
pelled to  reduce  its  consumption  of  the  article. 

The  main  argument  of  the  Tariff-mongers  in  England  in 
the  present  agitation  is  also  based  on  the  above  conclusions. 
In  every  page  of  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  the 
expectation  is  expressed,  or  it  is  assumed  by  manufacturers 
and  producers  in  this  country,  with  rare  exceptions,  that 
the  prices  of  their  products  will  be  increased  by  the  proposed 
import  duties.  But  for  this  there  would  be  no  motive  for 
the  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  those  now  pressing 
for  it. 

Holding  this  view  we  have  felt  bound  to  use  our  best 
efforts  to  expose  the  double  action  of  those  promoting 
the  agitation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  has 
been  a  deliberate  intention  from  an  early  period  of  the 
movement,  on  the  one  hand  to  appeal  to  the  individual 
interests  of  manufacturers  and  producers  in  their  separate 
industries,  by  the  promise  that  their  products  will  be  raised 
in  price  by  the  proposed  duties  on  imports,  and  that  their 
profits  will  be  increased,  without  consideration  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  scheme  on  all  trades  and  all  consumers — on 
the  other  hand  to  disarm  opposition  of  the  general  public, 
and  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  particular  industries 
dealt  with,  and  of  all  others,  by  disclaiming  that  the  effect 
of  the  duties  will  be  to  raise  prices  to  consumers.  The 
Tariff  Commission  in  their  reports  have  been  discreetly 
silent  on  the  second  of  these  points,  but  the  evidence  which 
they  print  is  full  of  statements  to  this  effect,  and  has  been 
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presented  to  the  public  without  contradiction  or  attempt 
to  verify  them. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  view  that  the  most 
serious  danger  to  Free  Trade  is  the  imposition  of  a  general 
tax,  small  in  amount  in  the  first  instance,  on  all  imports, 
except  perhaps  raw  materials,  used  in  manufactures.  No 
one  who  has  carefully  considered  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
tective systems  in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  and  the  constantly  increasing  duties  levied  there, 
which  we  have  summarised  in  a  previous  chapter,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that,  having  once  broken  in  upon  the 
principle  of  free  imports  by  duties,  however  small.  Parlia- 
ment will  be  induced  or  compelled  by  the  same  interested 
forces,  which  will  have  secured  the  first  step,  to  proceed 
further  in  the  same  direction.  All  the  arguments  now 
used  will  be  equally  valid  for  another  step.  Private  interests 
which  have  secured  some  protection  will  demand  more 
with  greater  avidity.  It  will  be  found  that  the  low  duties 
imposed  in  the  first  instance  will  be  insufficient  to  enable 
bargains  to  be  made  with  the  Colonies,  or  to  negotiate 
with  other  countries,  or  to  frighten  them  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion. It  will  be  urged  that  having  set  up  the  enormously 
expensive  machinery,  which  will  be  necessary  to  collect 
the  customs  duties  upon  thousands  of  different  articles, 
further  increases  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  can  be  made  from 
time  to  time  to  the  import  duties  without  additional  ex- 
pense, and  we  shall  thus  be  led  on  by  degrees  to  a  protective 
system  in  all  its  worst  features,  such  as  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  now  suffer  from,  and  such  as 
we  in  this  country  suffered  from  before  the  great  measures 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Meanwhile,  the  duties  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  now  contem- 
plated, small  as  they  may  seem,  will  impose  a  severe  burden 
on  the  labouring  classes.  As  we  have  already  shown, 
they  will  increase  the  price  not  only  of  the  imported  articles 
but  of  the  home  products  of  the  same  kind.     There  will 
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not  be  the  remotest  prospect  of  wages  being  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  worst  feature  of  this  system  of 
taxation  will  be  that  of  the  increased  price  paid  by  con- 
sumers for  food  and  other  necessaries  ;  one  half  only  will  go 
into  the  coffers  of  the  State  in  the  shape  of  customs 
revenue,  and  the  other  half  into  the  pockets  of  pro- 
ducers, and  in  the  case  of  food  ultimately  in  the  shape 
of  rent  to  landowners.  It  can  only  be  described  as  a  deliber- 
ate scheme  for  robbing  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitaUst 
and  landowner.  It  will  also,  if  any  lesson  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  experience  of  other  countries  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  lead  to  the  creation  of  trusts  and  monopolies 
which  will  still  further  rob  the  general  body  of  consumers 
for  their  private  benefit.  It  will  introduce  into  our 
representative  institutions  that  element  of  corruption  so 
conspicuous  in  countries  where  the  protective  system  is 
in  force,  and  from  which  we  have  been  so  happily  free.  It 
will  deprive  us  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  this  country 
enjoys  above  all  its  rivals,  namely,  the  free  import  of  goods 
so  necessary  for  our  manufacturing  industry  and  our 
commercial  eminence. 
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who  are  in  doubt  about  the  effects  of  a  Wiff;  in  fact,  a  book  to  possess  and 
keep  ^t  hand  against  the  renewal  of  th^is,, controversy.  The  Cobden  Club 
have  done  gdod  service  in  seeing  that  the  practical  results  of  the  Congress 
are  thus  gathered  up."— Westminster  Gazette. 

".  .  .  .  It  is  nbt  too  much  to  claim  that  the  fjlll/ Report  of  the 
Congress,  just  issued  by  the  Cobden  Club,  contains  the  fullest  and  rapst 
serviceable  armoury  of  facts  and  figures  available  for  Free  Traders  in 
this  country  who  desire  to  challenge  and  refute  the  v^ld  statements  5own 
broadcast  by  Tariff  'Reformers'  as  to  the  effects  of  Protection  on  the 
trade  and  politics  of  foreign  countries  that  have  tried  it.  .  .  .  ' 
Manchester  Quardian. 

*•  All  who  are  interested  in  the  battle  against  Protection  should  obtain 
the  Report  of  the  ?foccedings  of  thfe  Fi^si  International  Free  Trade 
Congress.  .  .  .  i  The;  next  election  is  to  be  fought  on  this  Jssne,  and 
we  advise  all  Free  Traders,  whether  Conservative  or  Libptil,  to  Idimiliarise 
themselves  with  this  l^dy/of  evidence."— Contemporary  Review. 

"•  •  •  •  This  makes  tBe  Report  of  &'  Proceedings  of  the 
Congress  unique  in  the  literature  of  Free  Xrade.  A  handsome  volume 
of  some  650  pages,  and  furnished  with  aii  admirably  full  index,  it  is  a 
book  that  no  Free  Trader  can  afford  to  be  without,  A  number  of  extracts 
from  papers  contained  in  it  will  be  found  in  the  Magatim  for  September 
at  page  478.  We  shall  hope  on  some  future  6cc^<^n  to  notice  this 
volume  at  greater  length.' —The  Liberal  Ma^zine. 


